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THK  LATK  SKXOK  DON  JOSK  ANTONIO  I.OI’KZ,  (U  TIKUKK/,. 
Kiivuy  Kxtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  llmidiiras,  at  Wasliinitton. 


DEA'i'll  has  once  moro  invaded  Washington’s  diplomatic  circle, 
which  mourns  to-day  the  loss,  Xovemher  1,  1922,  of  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  and  n^pected  memhers,  Senor  Don 
dose  Antonio  Lopez  (lutierrez,  who  for  more  than  four  years 
represented  the  Republic  of  Honduras  in  the  United  States.  His 
loss,  while  geiUTal,  will  he  most  deeply  felt  in  the  Pan  American 
Union,  of  whose  governing  hoard  he  was  an  active  member,  and 
where  his  long  and  distinguished  experience,  together  with  his  broad 
culture  and  |)leasing  personality,  made  him  a  most  valued  associate 
and  friend. 

A  spi'cial  session  of  the  governing  hoard  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  was  held  at  noon,  Xovemher  4,  to  honor  the  memory  of  their 
«h*c<*ased  confrere  and  colleague.  Owing  to  absence  from  the  city  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Mr.  William  Phillips,  pr(*sided  at  this  solemn  session,  in  which  the 
empty  crap<*-draped  chair  of  the  deceased  diplomat,  surmounted  by 
the  Honduran  coat  of  arms,  bore  mute  hut  elcKpient  testimony  to 
tin*  grievous  loss  sustained  by  the  governing  hoard. 

Sp(>aking  for  tin*  United  States,  the  Acting  .Secretary  of  State 
expn'ssed  hims(‘lf  as  folhtws: 

Tlic  lioard  of  froveriiors  of  the  I’aii  .Viiu‘ri<-aii  I’nioii  has  .saffensl  a  s«*vore  loss  since 
oiir  last  m(H-ting.  Senor  .lose  Anionio  I/>|K‘/.  (intierrc'z  had  rejaesenled  the  (Jovem- 
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iiu'iit  uf  Iloixlurai^  in  Wasliiii^'toii  for  inori*  tliati  four  years.  Ills  a|>|H>iiitiiient  here 
)ia<l  l)e<‘n  the  culmination  of  a  lont;  ear<H*r  of  (listinjruished  jtiihli*’  service  at  homo  ami 
abroad,  lie  had  occupied  jKtsitions  of  the  first  im|H>rtan<-»‘  in  three  successive  ad¬ 
ministrations  in  his  own  country,  and  had  exercisTHl  a  notable  intluence,  not  only  u])on 
the  course  of  events  in  Honduras  but  in  the  affairs  of  Central  .Vmerica.  Of  his  career 
here  in  Washinjiton  1  do  not  netnl  to  speak.  You  all  knew  him,  and  you  have  all 
known  of  his  work  toward  the  cultivation  of  closer  relations  and  a  more  com])lete 
understanding  betwt'en  the  American  Republics.  Senor  Ixipez  Outierrez  was  more 
than  a  statesman  and  a  di)>lomat.  He  was  a  man  of  unusually  broad  cultun*.  His 
(‘xtensive  travels,  not  only  on  the  American  Continent  but  in  Euro|M*,  had  given  him 
an  unusually  wide  acquaintame  with  men  and  conditions.  He  was  a  close  student 
of  international  relations  and  he  had  devoted  much  thought  to  the  s<Kial  i)n)blems 
which  confront  the  world  to-day,  particularly  as  to  the  bearing  of  these  problems  U|>on 
the  ititerests  of  his  own  ••ountry.  Many  of  you  are,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  his  writings 
on  certain  phases  of  the  rt*cent  war. 

The  loss  which  Honduras  ha-  sul'ferwl  will  be  jtrofoundly  mourned,  not  only  by 
Senor  L6|h-z  (lutierrez’s  own  countrymen,  but  by  his  colleagues  here  in  Washington, 
ami  by  the  iH*oj)le  of  the  other  Central  American  Republics. 

The  Actii)};  Secretary  of  the  I’nitetl  States  was  followed  hv  His 
KxcelleHcy  the  Amhassador  of  ('hile,  Sr.  Don  Beltran  Mathicu,  who 
delivered  the  following  ehxjuent  tribute  to  his  missing  colleague: 

The  fact  that  we  are  assemble<l  in  s|H*cial  session  to  expn*ss  our  sorrow,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  honor  the  memory  of  our  colleague.  His  Excellency  Senor  Don  J.  Antonio 
l/ipez  (iutierrez,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  grief  which  this  great  lo.ss  has  caused  us,  a 
sentiment  which  we  <lesirt*  to  transmit  to  his  (iovernment  and  to  his  distinguishetl 
family. 

A  long  and  ustdul  life,  such  as  that  of  our  illustrious  colleague,  constKrated  almost 
entirely  to  the  service  of  his  country,  is  a  beautiful  example,  crowned,  as  it  were,  by 
the  fact  that  he  die<l  while  in  the  midst  of  the  accomjtlishment  of  his  work. 

We  who  are  here  to-day  represent  different  sections  of  the  American  Continent, 
but  the  Pan  American  Union,  of  which  we  form  a  part,  places  our  efforts  at  the  service 
of  the  broadest  interests  and  pntgress  of  the  entire  continent.  His  Excellency  Senor 
Ix'ipez  (iutierrez  was  an  enthusiastic  and  etticient  collaborator  in  furthering  the  idea 
of  Pan  .\mericanism,  and  it  is  but  fitting  that  his  colleagues  should  assemble  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  great  service. 

In  order  to  give  more  definite  expression  to  these  sentiments,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
projtose  the  following  resolution; 

The  governing  latard  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  having  learned  of  the  death  of 
His  Excellency  Senor  Don  ,1.  Antonio  I/»pez  (iutierrez,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Pleni|K)tentiary  of  Honduras,  at  a  special  sesf<ion  held  at  the  Pan  Amerh'an 
Union  on  Saturday,  November  4,  1922,  at  12  o’clock,  adopts  the  following  resolution; 

(I)  To  reiord  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  the  deep  .sentiments  of  .sorrow  felt  by 
the  members  of  the  governing  board  at  the  loss  of  their  distinguLshed  colleague. 

i2)  To  transmit  to  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Honduras 
and  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  nu'eting. 

(:l»  To  semi  a  suitable  wreath  in  the  name  of  the  goveniing  board  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union. 

StM'ior  Lopez  (jutiorroz  will  he  mourned  hy  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
who  will  remember  him  not  only  as  the  distinguished  diphmiat  who 
so  ably  represented  Honduras  in  this  and  other  countries,  hut  as  a 
profound  thinker,  a  scholar  ttf  great  erudition,  a  faithful  and  devoted 
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fruMitl,  and  an  example  of  all  that  is  host  and  highost  in  Pan  Amorican 
idoals.  Ho  is  survivod  hv  his  wid(»\v,  Ihn'ia  .Tos(*lina  Idloa  do  Ldpoz, 
two  daiif^htors,  and  a  son. 

As  tho  lirLLETix  goes  to  pross  it  may  he  added  that  the  funeral, 
the  arrangements  for  whioh  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  will  take  place  on  November  11,  armistice  day.  A  sijuad- 
r<»n  of  the  Third  Ihiited  Stati*s  (’avalrv  will  escort  the  funeral  party 
from  the  late  home  of  tho  ilocoasod  diplomat  to  St.  Patrick’s  Church, 
where  a  solemn  requiem  mass  will  he  sung  under  the  direction  of  Mgr. 
Thomas,  which  will  be  attended  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  person,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  other  high  oHi- 
cials  of  the  American  (lovernment,  together  with  the  members  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished  personages. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  religious  services,  the  cavalry  will  escort 
the  body  to  the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  whence  it  will  be  placed  on 
board  the  naval  yacht  Sylph  to  be  taken  to  Hampton  Koads,  where 
it  will  be  transferred,  finally,  to  the  U.  S.  destroyer  Shawmiit  for 
transportation  to  Honduras.  On  arrival  at  Amapala,  the  funeral 
party  will  be  met  by  Prt'sident  Lopez,  brother  of  the  late  minister, 
and  other  high  oflicials  of  the  Honduran  (lovernment,  and  escorted 
to  the  place  of  burial. 


By  G.  H.  BrKXHAM, 

i'lnrk  i’nirerxitu,  Worrenter,  .\famichusftlii. 

OF”  TIIF^  present-day  methods  of  transportation  in  Soutli  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  railroad  and  the  river  steamer,  play  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  by  far  in  the  economic  life  of  that  continent. 

The  former  of  these  afjencies  of  transportation,  which  we 
shall  consider  in  this  article,  has  reached  its  j^’eatest  development  on 
the  South  American  continent  in  Argentina,  where,  in  a  span  of  ()') 
years,  approximately,  22,r)()()  miles  of  railroad  have  been  built. 

The  early  history  of  the  various  lines  which  go  to  make  up  this 
large  mileage  contain  the  names  of  William  Wheelwright,  John 
(’lark  and  hi's  brother  Matthew,  and  many  other  intrepid  Americans. 
These  men  braved  many  a  diflicult  situation,  overcame  seemingly 
superhuman  obstacles  before  inducing  foreign  capitalists  to  become 
interested  in  their  railway  enterprises.  Thus  to  their  courage  and 
foresight  can  the  present  great  Argentine  railway  system  he 
attributed. 

The  principal  focus  of  this  railway  system  is,  of  course,  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires,  the  leading  port  of  the  Republic.  Many  lines,  how¬ 
ever,  converge  at  Rosario,  also  a  great  meat  and  grain  shipping 
port,  and  at  Bahia  Blanca,  a  center  of  the  wool  and  wheat  trade. 

Of  the  various  Argentine  railroads  that  converge  at  Buenos  Aires, 
one  of  the  best  known  is  the  Central  Argentine  Railway.  This 
line  extends  northward  and  westward  from  Buenos  Aires  to  the 
city  of  Tucuman,  tapping  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe, 
Santiago  del  F^stero,  and  Tucuman.  The  principal  freight  traliic 
of  the  (Vntral  consists  of  cereals,  hut  sugar,  timber,  live  stock,  wool, 
hides,  and  liay  are  also  hauled  in  considerable  (juantities. 

Stretching  to  the  south  and  west  of  Buenos  Aires  are  the  lines  of 
the  Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern  Railway.  Since  upward  of  90  per 
cent  of  its  total  mileage  is  found  in  rich  agricultural  territory,  its 
freight  tonnage  in  live  stock  and  agricultural  products  is  very  great. 
This  huge  tonnage  is  handled  through  the  ports  of  Buenos  Aires,  La 
Plata,  Bahia  Blanca,  and  Ingeniero  White,  at  all  of  which  exten¬ 
sive  freight  terminals  are  maintaine<l.  The  passenger  traflic  »m  the 
Great  Southern  is  also  very  heavy,  between  2.")  and  JO  million  people 
being  carried  every  year. 
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PImiIo  by  It.  O.  Old*.  Rticnoa  Air^. 

THUKK  OK  THK  MODKUN  RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  BTHNOS  AlUKS. 

I’piM'r;  The  Keliro  Station  of  tho  Arcfiitini'  t'eutral  Railway.  Contor:  The  “  Onee  do  .soptierabre”  Station 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  Western  Railway.  Lower:  Station  of  the  Uroat  Southern  Railway  of  Argentina. 
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Tlu*  most  widely  known,  although  not  the  most  important  of  the 
railways  of  Ar<;entina.  is  the  Buenos  Aires  I’aeifie.  This  company 
luis  been  tlie  most  adventurous  and  ambitious  of  the  Ar<ientine 
railways  and,  as  a  result,  operates  the  principal  units  of  the  only 
transe(»ntinental  line  in  South  America.  Incorporated  in  1SS2  for 
the  purpose  of  linkinji  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific,  this  company 
started  out  to  accomplish  its  task  by  accpiirinj;  existing  lines  and 
building  others.  The  story  of  its  gri>wth,  which  is  full  of  ailventure 
and  darinfi,  forms  in  itself  a  hook,  and  hence  is  too  lonj;  to  he  repeated 
here. 

Amon<;  the  various  feats  which  had  to  he  accomplished  in  putting 
this  plan  of  an  ocean-to-<K*ean  railway  into  execution  was  the  tun¬ 
neling  of  the  Andes.  Only  after  many  years  of  striving  was  this 
stupendous  task  accomplished  and  the  railheads  of  the  “Pacific’' 
joined  with  those  of  the  C'hilean  Transandine  Railway.  Finally 
opened  to  transcontinental  travel  in  Ittlt),  this  line,  although  often 
blocked  by  snow  <luring  the  winter  months,  is  to-day  playing  a 
rather  important  part  in  the  economic  life  of  both  Chile  and  Argentina. 

Besides  its  transcontinental  holdings,  the  Buenos  Aires  tSc  Pacific 
Co.  owns  or  controls  oth(*r  important  Argentine  lines.  By  means  of 
these  lines  this  system  taps  rich  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  in 
Southwestern  Ai’gentine,  the  ])roducts  (»f  which  are  handled  through 
this  company's  tidewater  terminal  at  Bahia  Blanca.  Another  im¬ 
portant  extension  of  the  Pacific  is  known  as  the  Patagonas  Extension. 
This  line  extends  southward  from  Balua  Blanca  to  Carmen  de  Pata¬ 
gonas,  1()7  miles,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Negro.  Land  is  being 
irrigati'd  along  this  division  by  means  of  canals  which  bring  water 
from  the  ('olorado  River,  and  the  “Pacific”  is  making  endeavors 
to  attract  colonists  to  this  district. 

Another  important  line  in  Argentina  is  the  Buenos  Aires  Western 
Railway.  This  line  exteiuls  westward  from  Buenos  Aires  into  the 
districts  of  Pampa  and  San  Luis,  and  it  carries  every  j'ear  large 
tonnages  of  the  products  of  the  farmers  in  this  region  to  its  tidewater 
terminal  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Among  the  railway  systems  serving  the  great  expanse  of  territory 
lying  to  the  north  and  northwest  of  Buenos  Aires  between  the  Parana 
River  and  the  Andes  Mountains  may  be  mentioned  the  Cordoba 
('entral  liailway.  This  railway  is  destinetl  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  territory  that  it  serves,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  designated  as  one  of  the  links  in  the  proposed 
international  railway  between  Argentina  and  Bolivia.  This  line, 
when  completed,  will  form  a  direct  through  system  of  similar  gauge 
between  Buenos  Aires  on  the  south  and  the  Bolivian  cities  of  La  Paz, 
Oruro,  and  Cyuni  on  the  north,  and  is  bound  to  be  of  material  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  future  development  of  both  Ai^entina  and  Bolivia. 
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T\v(t  (ttlu'r  Arj'ciitiiie  railways  tlu*  Entrc*  Kios  and  the  Arjientino 
Northeastern  form  witli  their  ear  ferries  important  links  in  the 
through  line  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuneion,  the  capital  of 
Paraguay.  Service  between  these  cities  has  been  maintained  no 
these  lines  and  their  connections  tluring  the  past  few  years. 

While  all  of  the  Argentine  railways  thus  far  mentioned  liave  been 
built  by  liritish  capital,  there  are  some  lines  in  the  Republic  which  are 
under  French  domination  and  still  other  lines  which  are  controlled 
entirely  by  the  Argentine  Clovernment.  Of  the  French-owned  lines, 
the  three  most  important  are  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  Ifailway,  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires  Railway,  and  the  Rosario  &  Puerto  Bel- 
grano  Railway.  'Pliese  lines  are  all  well  built  and  well  equipped  to 
handle  the  business  which  comes  their  wa\'. 

The  Government-owned  lines  have  been  constructed  primarily  to 
open  for  settlement  tracts  of  outlying  country,  and  have  thus  made 
possible  the  development  of  large  areas  of  extremely  fertile  territory. 
'Phe  scheme  of  railway  development  mappetl  out  by  the  Ciovernment 
thus  becomes  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  one  and  when  completed 
will  bring  western  and  southern  Patagonia  and  similar  remote  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Republic  into  rail  communication  with  the  capital  and 
<»ther  important  centers.  The  principal  Government-owned  lines  in 
operation,  or  under  construction,  are  the  Central  Northern  Railway 
and  the  North  of  Argentina  Railway  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Republic,  the  Formosa  an<l  Embarcidn  Railway  in  the  I^rovinces  of 
Formosa  and  Chaco,  the  Diamante-Curuza  line  in  the  Entre-Rios 
Province,  and  the  Patagonian  State  lines  which  are  being  built  on 
the  vast  plains  of  that  district. 

RRAZIL. 

A  look  at  the  map  of  Brazil  shows  us  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  and  a  few  other  scattered  lines  the 
railroads  are  all  centered  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  radiating 
from  the  principal  coastwise  cities  and  towns. 

Of  the  present  Brazilian  railways,  the  Central  of  Brazil  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  also  one  of  the  most  important.  This 
railway  forms  a  network  of  lines  extending  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
Siio  Paulo,  Bello  Horizonte,  and  a  number  of  other  points.  Plans 
are  also  being  made  to  extend  the  line  northward  from  Rio  through 
the  heart  of  the  Republic  to  Para,  a  step  which  will  do  much  to 
<levelop  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  that  vast  country. 
Since  1866  this  line  has  been  operated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Probably  the  most  successful  among  the  Brazilian  roads  is  the  Sao 
Paulo  Railway.  This  line  forms  the  natural  means  of  transport  to 
and  from  the  sea  of  most  of  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  State  of 
Saio  Paulo.  So  great  is  this  traffic  that  the  Sao  Paulo  Railways 
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main  line  normally  produces  more  revenue  per  mile  than  any  other 
railroad  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  earns  annually  very  sub¬ 
stantial  profits.  Enjoyinw  as  it  does  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic 
between  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos,  this  railway  annually  carries  two- 
thirds  of  the  world’s  supply  of  coffee.  This  railroad  to-day  with  all 
its  branches  is  only  134  miles  in  length,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best- 
maintained  properties  in  the  Americas  and  its  roadbeil,  constructed 
in  the  face  of  enormous  difficulties,  stands  as  an  everlasting 
monument  to  the  engineering  profession. 

'I'he  Leopohlina  Railway  traverses  the  Provinces  of  Rio,  Minas 
(leraes,  and  Espirito  Santo.  Four  ruggetl  mountain  peaks  are 
crossed  by  its  main  line,  and  many  spectacular  engineering  feats  were 
|)ei-formed  by  its  builders.  The  future  of  this  road  looks  very  bright, 
because  it  traverses  a  very  rich  and  rapidly  growing  section  of  this 
vast  liepublic. 

'Phe  port  of  Pernambuct>  is  the  central  terminus  of  a  network  of 
railway  lines  which  is  called  the  Great  Western  of  JJrazil  Railway. 
'Phese  lines  extend  northward  from  Pernambuco  along  the  coast  and 
also  into  the  interior,  crossing  in  their  courses  the  States  of  Pernam¬ 
buco,  Alagoas,  Parahyba,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

The  Brazil  Railway,  an  Anglo-American  enterprise,  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  Maine,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1906.  This  company  was  given  a  very 
brt)ad  charter,  which  allowed  it  not  only  to  aecjuire  railways  and 
(•oncessions  for  railways  but  also  to  engage  in  lumbering,  cattle 
raising,  and  other  pursuits.  This  corporation  upon  entering  the 
Scmth  America  transportation  field  acquired  control  of  four  railways 
which  at  present  practically  make  up  the  system  that  it  operates 
directly — the  Sorocabana,  Siio  Paulo — Rfo  Grande,  Parana,  and 
.Vuxiliaire  Railways.  Besides  these  directly  operated  lines,  this  com¬ 
pany  controls  or  has  large  interests  in  several  other  important  trans¬ 
portation  companies.  Among  these  are  the  Paulista  Railway,  the 
Mogyana  Railway,  and  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway. 

(W  all  the  lines  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  the  Madeira-Mamore 
Railway  is  probably  best  known.  Located  far  in  the  interior  of  South 
America,  this  railway,  which  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  isolated  line 
in  the  world,  forms  a  means  of  routing  traffic  around  a  chain  of 
dangerous  rapids  which  prevent  navigation  through  portions  of  the 
Madeira,  Mamore,  and  Beni  Rivers.  The  route  followed  by  the  rail¬ 
way  was  surveyed  a  number  of  yeai's  ago  by  a  party  of  American 
engineers  headeil  by  Col.  George  Earl  Church,  a  large  number  of  whom 
lost  their  lives  owing  to  the  climate,  the  heat  and  the  swampy  nature 
of  the  country  traversed  causing  groat  hardships.  Following  the 
survey,  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  open  this  possible  trade 
route.  Although  several  miles  of  railway  were  built  by  the  various 
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Suroly  such  a  road  is  the  real  monument  to  its  builders,  esjx*cially 
to  those  hundreds  who  perished  in  its  construction. 

While  the  roads  thus  far  mentioned  to  make  up  a  large  share  of 
the  railway  mileage  in  Brazil,  there  are  still  many  other  short  lines 
scattered  throughout  the  Republic  which  are  playing  a  considerable 
part  in  the  development  of  this  nation’s  great  natural  resources. 
Some  of  these  are  British-owned,  others  are  French-owned,  while 
still  others  are  Government  enterprises.  Rich  mining,  lumber- 
ing,  agricultural,  and  pastoral  districts  are  tapped  by  these  lines— 
resources  which  when  fully  developed  will  give  Brazil  a  high  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  economic  world. 
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companies  which  carried  on  these  operations,  it  was  not  until  after 
more  than  three  decades  of  striving  that  the  line  was  finally  completed. 

.Vt  the  present  time  this  railway,  which  is  22(>  miles  long,  forms 
the  real  key  to  this  back  country  and  is  of  material  assistance  in 
transporting  goods  to  and  from  that  section.  Important  extensions 
that  will  open  isolated  sections  of  Bolivia  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
are  planned,  and  when  completed  will  greatly  aid  the  development 
of  that  inland  Republic.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  Railway  is  contributing  and  will  continue  to  contribute  much 
toward  the  advancement  of  civilization  in  central  South  America. 
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CHILE. 

('hile  first  |)liicod  herself  on  the  railroad  map  in  1S4‘).  In  that  year 
William  Wheelwright,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  completed  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  the  port  of  Caldera  to  the  coal  mines  at 
Copiapo.  This  is  the  oldest  existing  line  in  Latin  America  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Demerara  Railway  in  British  (Iniana,  is  the 
oldest  line  in  South  America. 

Xot  long  after  the  completion  of  the  Caldera-Copiapo  line,  Wheel¬ 
wright,  with  the  help  of  Allen  Campbell,  another  American,  surveyed 
a  through  line  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  This  line  was 
completed  in  1SG3  by  Henry  Meiggs,  of  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

From  these  beginnings  this  system  expanded  gradually  until  to-day 
we  have  one  main  line  extending  from  Iqui(|ue,  20°  south,  to  Puerto 
Montt,  42°  south,  and  forming  an  artery  through  the  central  sections 
of  the  Republic.  From  this  line,  which  can  be  termed  the  backbone 
of  the  Chilean  transportation  system,  railroads  radiate  westward  to 
almost  every  port  and  seacoast  town,  or  eastward  to  reach  some 
important  center  of  mining  or  agricultural  wealth. 

Among  these  various  railways  the  Central  system,  a  Government- 
owned  line,  is  the  largest  and  most  important.  Besides  control¬ 
ling  the  Valparaiso-Santiago  line,  this  system  includes  and  operates 
important  extensions  which  reach  southward  from  Santiago  through 
the  rich  Central  Valley  to  Valdivia,  ('oncepcion,  and  Puerto  Montt. 
The  gauge  of  this  line  is  5  feet  (5  inches  throughout.  At  Los  Andes 
this  line  makes  connections  with  the  Chilean  Transandine  Railway  and 
thus  forms  an  important  link  in  the  through  route  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  Valparaiso,  while  at  Cabilda  it  meets  the  railheads  of  the 
Longitudinal  Railway. 

This  latter  company  operates  or  is  constructing  the  State  lines 
mtrthward  from  Calbilda.  This  railway,  a  meter  gauge  road,  will 
eventually  be  carried  northward  as  far  as  Arica.  It  has  been  con¬ 
structed  primarily  for  strategic  reasons  and  secondarily  to  develop 
certain  important  sections  of  the  country  and  connect  various  cities 
and  towns  in  the  interior.  At  the  present  time  through  traffic  on 
this  line  is  not  very  extensive  owing  to  the  strong  competition  of 
the  steamers  which  ply  along  the  coast. 

Of  the  many  other  Government  railway  enterprises,  the  Arica-La 
Paz  Railway — an  international  line  to  Bolivia — is  the  most  important. 
This  railway,  which  is  248  miles  in  length,  forms  the  shortest  route 
from  La  Paz  to  the  coast.  Of  its  total  length,  129  miles  are  in 
Chile.  Great  engineering  difliculties  confronted  its  builders  every¬ 
where.  In  the  Chilean  section  six  tunnels  had  tt)  lie  bored,  while 
along  the  entire  route  5, 500,000  cubic  meters  of  earthwork  had  to 
be  built  before  the  rails  could  be  laid.  Along  one  section  of  the  line 
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tlio  rise  is  sulHciently  <iroat  to  coinpol  the  use  of  28  miles  of  rack 
rail,  the  h)ngest  continuous  stretch  of  the  rack  system  in  the  world. 

'Phis  company  maintains  a  semi-weekly  passenger  service  between 
Arica  and  La  Paz.  This  service  is  at  present  almost  completely 
demoralized  owing  to  insufficient  tHpiipment,  and  the  transportation 
of  freight  between  the  points  mentioned  is  practically  at  a  standstill. 
With  the  railway  practically  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  the 
('hilean  (lovernment  is  taking  steps  to  rehabilitate  the  property. 

Best  known  and  least  successful  among  the  privately  operate<l 
lines  in  the  Republic  is  the  (’hilean  Trans-Andine  Railway,  which 
forms  a  portion  of  the  only  transcontinental  line  south  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  This  line  starts  at  Los  Andes,  the  eastern  ter- 
jiiinus  of  a  branch  of  the  (’entral  of  Chile  Railway,  and  forms  a  43-mile 
link  in  the  8S6-mile  system  from  ocean  to  ocean.  That  tremendous 
engineering  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  building  of  this  line 
can  he  attested  by  the  fact  that  in  its  entire  length  there  are  118 
bridges,  25  tunnels,  and  about  25  miles  of  rack  rail. 

There  are  many  other  railway  enterprises  in  Chile,  most  of  which 
are  short  lines  which  have  been  built  for  the  exploitation  of  copper, 
coal,  nitrate,  or  some  other  natural  resource.  Tliese  lines  generally 
run  from  some  tidewater  port  to  the  place  inland  where  the  mines  or 
nficitios  are  located.  Most  important  among  them  are  the  nitrate 
railways  which  link  up  the  various  nitrate  producing  fields  in  the 
northern  provinces  with  the  seaboard.  Practically  all  of  these 
railways  are  British-owned  and  have  had  highly  successful  careers. 

Of  these  nitrate-hauling  roads,  the  Antofagasta  &  Bolivia  stands 
preeminent.  This  railway  operates  820  miles  of  track  and  is  one  of 
the  best  paying  lines  in  South  America.  Striking  out  from  Anto¬ 
fagasta,  the  main  line  soon  crosses  the  Longitudinal  Railway  and, 
(H)  miles  inland,  reaches  the  great  nitrate  belt,  through  which  it 
extemis  for  over  30  miles.  This  region  is  a  principal  source  of 
traffic  for  this  company,  thousands  of  tons  of  the  nitrate  being  carried 
by  it  each  year  to  the  ports  of  Antofagasta  and  Mejillones.  Besides 
nitrate,  copper  and  other  ores  from  both  Chilean  and  Bolivian 
mines  are  hauled  to  the  seaboard  by  the  “A.  &  B.”  in  large  quantities, 
all  of  which  aids  materially  in  putting  this  road  on  a  firm  financial 
basis. 

After  climbing  upward  for  several  thousand  feet,  the  “A.  &  B.” 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  divide  and  begins  its  descent  toward  the 
])lateau  of  Bolivia,  in  which  country  it  operates  several  leased  lines. 

These  lines  tap  the  important  Bolivian  cities  of  La  Paz,  Potosf, 
Oruro,  I'yuni,  and  Cochabamba,  and  serve  as  feeders  to  the  main 
system.  By  thus  connecting  this  inland  country  with  the  Pacific 
s(“ahoard,  the  ‘‘A.  &  B.”  is  playing  a  tremendous  part  in  the  economic 
KMiSM;— -j-j— Hall.  0 - ‘2 
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devolopmont  of  both  ('hilo  ami  Bolivia  and  is  without  a  doubt  the 
most  important  railway  in  the  latter  country. 

A  close  second  to  the  Antofagasta  lines,  however,  is  the  (iua(|ui- 
La  Paz  Railway,  which  is  the  property  of  the  IVruvian  corp(»ration. 
This  line,  although  only  00  miles  long,  gains  considerable  importance 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  at  present  the  only  railway  operating  directly 
into  the  city  of  La  Paz.  It  also  forms  one  of  the  units  in  the  La  Paz- 
Lake  Titicaca-Mollemlo  route  to  the  Pacific  and  on  that  account  is 
doing  a  rather  remarkable  business. 

Outside  of  the  two  roads  already  mentioneil  and  a  few  shorter 
lines  owned  by  mining  interests,  there  are  no  other  railways  of  any 
account  in  operation  in  Bolivia.  Large  mileages  arc,  however, 
being  constructed  in  every  part  of  the  Republic  and  other  lines  have 
been  planned.  Among  these  are  the  La  Quiaca-Tupiza  Railway, 
destined  to  form  a  part  of  the  through  route  between  La  Paz  and 
Buenos  Aires,  the  La  Paz-Yungas  Railway,  and  the  Potosi-Sucri* 
Railway.  These  lines  without  a  doubt  will  be  pushed  slowly  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  mileage  in  operation  will  gradually  increase.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  conservative  estimators  say  that  if  the  Bolivian 
projected  program  of  railway  development  is  carried  out  that  country 
will  in  time  possess  more  than  .3.000  miles  of  line. 

PERU. 


Most  of  the  railway  mileage  of  Peru  is  at  present  controlled  by 
the  Peruvian  Corporation.  This  company,  which  came  into  exis¬ 
tence  in  1S90,  was  given  control  of  the  railways,  the  mining  privi¬ 
leges,  and  the  land  grants  of  the  railways  of  the  Republic,  for  a 
term  of  years. 

One  of  the  railways  which  this  company  took  over  w'as  the  Peruvian 
('entral,  which  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  highest  and  most 
remarkable  line  in  the  world.  This  railway,  which  extends  from 
('allao  and  Lima  via  Oroya  to  Iluancayo,  was  begun  in  1S7()  by  an 
American,  Henry  Meiggs.  .Vfter  leaving  C'allao  the  line  passes 
Lima  and  immediately  begins  its  upward  climb  -a  climb  that  is 
remarkable  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  short  distance  of  fOh 
miles  an  altitude  of  feet  is  reached.  The  heavy  grades 

encountered  in  this  wonderful  climb  were  overcome  largely  by  means 
(d  “V  switches.” 

Meiggs,  after  deciding  upon  this  method  of  climbing  the  sierras, 
leveled  off  a  stretch  of  embankment  to  the  left  of  the  track  and 
erected  a  turntable,  the  plan  being  to  run  the  train  past  the  turntable 
uncouple  the  engine,  turn  it  around  and  hitch  it  to  the  rear  of  the 
train.  After  this  has  been  done  the  train  pulls  out  in  the  same 
direction  as  it  came  in  but  uphill  on  another  track.  Sixteen  of  these 
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V  switches  were  used  hv  the  Central  in  its  eliinh  over  the  sierras,  and 
five  others  are  also  h>und  alon*;  various  other  parts  of  the  line. 

Resides  these  zigzags,  there  are  inanv  other  engineering  feats  to 
he  noted  along  the  route  of  this  railway.  These  include  til  hrhlges 
and  tunnels,  the  huilding  of  which  helped  swell  the  construction 
costs  to  §200. 000  per  mile.  With  all  these  marvels  of  engineering, 
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the  ('entral  stands  as  a  perpetual  monument  to  its  builders,  7,r)00  of 
whom  lost  their  lives  in  its  construction. 

This  company  is  to-day  doing  a  good  passenger  business,  a  largi' 
share  of  which  is  local  traffic.  Half-hourly  train  service  is  main¬ 
tained  between  Callao  and  Lima,  while  to  other  near-by  points  trains 
are  also  freijuent.  For  Oroya  and  stations  beyond,  a  triweeklv 
service  is  in  effect.  The  freight  tonnages  transported  by  this  rail¬ 
way  are  also  fairly  heavy  and  eonsist  for  the  most  part  of  mineral 
proilucts. 

The  eijuipment  of  the  ('entral  is  kept  in  good  shape.  Most  of  the 
locomotives,  which  are  oil  burners,  are  of  American  construction, 
as  is  also  a  large  majority  of  the  passenger  and  freight  cars. 
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Tiic  ScHithern  liaihvay  of  Pt*ru  is  also  a  product  of  the  "cnius  of 
Henry  Meiwfis,  having  been  planned  and  partly  constructed  hy  him 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Peruvian  Central,  completed  hy 
Thorndike.  Tliis  line  connects  the  Pacific  port  of  Mollendo  with 
Arequipa,  ('uzco,  Puno,  and  other  interior  points.  As  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  Puno  branch  of  this  railway  forms  an  important  link  in  the 
rail  and  lake  route  into  Bolivia. 

Of  the  smaller  lines  under  the  control  of  the  Peruvian  C'orporat ion. 
the  Trujillo  Railway  is  one  of  the  most  important.  This  line  extends 
from  the  port  of  Salaverry  via  Truijllo  and  Chocope  to  Ascope,  and 
is  doing  a  large  passenger  and  freight  business. 

The  Paita-Piura  Railway  is  a  great  cotton-carrying  road,  the 
region  in  which  it  is  located  being  highly  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
that  product.  Of  late  years  an  extension  of  this  line  across  the 
(’ordilleras  to  some  point  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Maranhao. 
a  tributary  t>f  the  Amazon,  has  been  talked  of,  but  as  yet  these 
plans  have  not  been  carried  into  execution. 

Running  inland  from  the  ports  of  lea,  Pisco,  Pacasmayo,  and 
Chimbote  are  several  small  lines  which  are  also  under  the  control 
of  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  These  lines  have  been  of  material 
assistance  in  the  development  of  Peru,  and  with  the  completion 
of  certain  extensions  are  bound  to  become  doubly  so. 

Probably  the  most  important  of  the  various  lines  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  is  the  Cerro  de  Pasco  Railway, 
owned  by  a  mining  corporation  of  a  like  name.  This  railway  runs 
on  the  Andean  plateau  from  Oroya,  the  junction  with  the  Peruvian 
Central,  to  Junin,  La  Fund|ici«')n,  Cerro  de  Pasco,  and  Oovllaris- 
(juisga.  Its  total  length  is  135  miles,  and  although  the  extension  of 
this  line  to  Puerta  Victoria  on  the  River  I’cayali  has  been  projected, 
so  far  practically  nothing  has  been  done  other  than  making  surveys 
for  possible  routes. 

There  are  many  other  private  railway  enterprises  in  Peru,  most 
of  which  extend  to  mines  or  plantations.  Some  of  these  are  classed 
as  common  carriers,  while  others  are  used  merely  for  private  purposes. 
They,  together  with  the  railways  already  mentioned,  help  swell 
the  railway  mileage  of  Peru  to  about  1,S()0  miles.  This  mileage  is 
bound  to  increase,  however,  as  the  years  go  hy,  for  the  Republic  has 
recently  enacted  very  liberal  laws  to  encourage  railway  building. 

URUGUAY  AND  PARAGUAY. 

Before  going  farther  north  to  the  other  mountain  countries  let 
us  retrace  our  steps  a  hit  and  take  a  look  at  the  railways  of  two 
countries  of  lower  relief — I'ruguay  and  Paraguay. 

The  first  of  these  countries  has,  like  Argentina,  a  relatively  flat 
surface,  and  hence  was  earl}'  the  scene  of  railway  activities.  Having 
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its  l)e<;innin‘;s  in  ISOo,  the  rnilwjiy  systoiu  of  rrujiuiiy  hus,  tliroiigli 
tli(‘  laifii*  investments  of  British  eapitul,  grown  to  such  a  size  tliat 
to-day  this  Jiepuhlic,  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  tlie  country,  stands 
iii-st  in  railway  tlevelopment  in  Soutli  America. 

Of  the  1,650  miles  of  line  at  present  in  operation  in  this  liepublic, 
practically  1,000  of  them  are  controlled  by  one  company — the 
t'entral  rruguay.  This  line,  operated  in  four  sections,  taps  rich 
agricultural  and  pastoral  regions  ami  is  destined  to  a  great  future. 
International  train  service  between  Montevideo  and  Sao  Paulo  is 
maintained  I'ia  this  route,  connections  being  made  with  the  Brazilian 
lines  at  Kivera. 

The  Midland  Truguay  Kailway,  the  Northwestern  of  Uruguay, 
the  Uruguay  Past  Uoast,  and  the  I'ruguay  Northern  are  all  lines 
that  are  operated  under  Government  guarantees.  As  the  country 
which  these  railways  tap  develops,  the  finances  of  these  companies 
should  straighten  out,  anil,  placed  on  a  firm  financial  basis,  they 
should  become  potent  factors  in  the  development  of  this  Republic. 

The  Brazil  Railway  Co.,  just  before  its  passage  into  the  receiver’s 
hands,  had  pei-fected  plans  for  the  building  of  a  railway  in  Uruguay. 
This  line  was  to  be  known  as  the  Uruguay  Railway  and  was  to 
extend  from  San  Luis  on  the  Brazilian  border  to  Colonia,  situated 
onl}’  26  miles  from  Buenos  Aires.  Recently  the  rights  and  property 
of  this  company  have  been  purchased  by  the  Uruguayan  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  said  that  this  line,  when  built,  is  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  extensive  State-owned  railway  system.  Thus  the  future  of 
railways  and  railway  building  in  Uruguay  looks  very  bright  indeed. 

'File  history  of  railway’  development  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay 
centers  around  one  system — the  Paraguay  Central  Railway.  This 
line,  which  had  its  beginnings  back  in  1859,  is  a  British-controlled 
corporation  and  extends  from  the  capital,  Asuncion,  to  Villa  Encar- 
nacion  on  the  upper  Parana,  where  connection  is  made  by  means  of 
a  train  ferry  with  the  Argentine  system  across  the  river.  Through 
train  service  via  this  route  has  been  in  operation  between  Asuncion 
and  Buenos  Aires  since  1913. 

Of  the  467  miles  of  railway  in  Paraguay,  the  Central  operates  232, 
or  about  half,  llie  roads  which  control  the  remainder  of  the  mileage 
are,  in  general,  short  lines  used  in  the  exploitation  of  the  forest,  and 
are  not  as  a  rule  considered  common  carriers.  As  this  exploitation 
of  the  forest  goes  on,  more  and  more  railways  are  bound  to  be  built, 
and  already  plans  are  being  laid  for  the  construction  of  a  line  north¬ 
westerly  across  the  Chaco  to  Bolivia.  Thus  it  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  Paraguay  will  within  the  next  decade  have  a  larger  railway 
mileage  than  at  present. 
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KCrADOIt. 

Kcsuininju  now  our  northwani  journoy  thnuijjli  tlu*  luountain  coun¬ 
tries,  we  first  visit  Ecuatlor  and  fiml  that  the  only  important  railway 
in  this  J{epuhlie  is  the  Guaya(iuil-Quito  line.  This  line,  which  is 
about  300  miles  in  lenjjth,  is  now  the  property  of  an  American  com¬ 
pany.  Its  construction  was  begun  in  1872,  hut,  hugely  because  t)f 
the  huge  natural  diflieulties  which  had  to  be  overcome,  the  line  was 
not  completed  until  1908. 

There  an*  at  present  no  other  large  railways  in  operation  in  Ecua¬ 
dor.  The  ('entral  Eailway  of  Ecuador,  an  English-owned  line,  has 
recently  been  constructed.  This  line  connects  the  port  of  Manta 
with  Santa  Ana,  35  miles  inland.  A  French  company  has  partially 
ct)mpleted  toward  Quito  a  railway  from  the  Pacific  port  of  Balua  de 
C’anuiuez.  This  line  will  bring  the  rail  distance  from  tidewater  to 
the  capital  city  down  to  about  185  miles.  Recently,  owing  to  finan¬ 
cial  tlilliculties,  this  railway  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Government. 
These  two  small  railways  together  have  in  operation  at  the  pr(*sent 
time  about  100  miles  of  track. 

COLOM  BIA. 

There  are  within  the  Republic  of  Colombia  to-day  not  more  than 
800  miles  of  operate*!  railway.  This  mileage  is  controlled  by  10 
different  companies,  the  largest  of  which  operates  only  149  milt's. 
There  is  not  a  single  trunk  line  in  the  Republic,  and  the  various 
existing  systems  simply  act  as  connections  between  various  centers 
of  population  and  some  river  or  seaport  of  outlet,  or  else  are  the 
means  of  routing  traflic  around  rapids  or  river  bars. 

Of  these  various  short  lines  the  Antiotjuia  Railway  is  the  oldest, 
its  charter  dating  as  far  back  as  1874.  The  terminus  of  this  road  is 
at  Puerto  Berrfo,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  and  the  line  is  at  present 
being  carried  by  slow  stages  toward  Medellin,  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  Antioquia  and  the  second  largest  city  of  Colombia. 

As  the  Magdalena  River  is  not  navigable  at  its  mouth,  practically 
all  the  traflic  destined  for  the  interior  via  this  waterway  is  handled  by 
the  Barran(|uilla  Railway.  This  line  conneets  Savanilla,  an  important 
port  on  the  Caribbean,  with  Barrampiilla,  the  port  for  the  Magdalena 
River.  Farther  inland,  where  more  falls,  rapids,  and  sandbars  are 
encountered,  other  lines  have  been  built  to  overcome  these  natural 
barriers  of  commerce.  Among  these  are  the  Colombia  Railway  & 
Navigation  Co.’s  line  between  Cartagena  and  Calamar;  the  Dorada 
Extension  Railway  between  Dorada  and  Puerto  Beltran;  the  Colom¬ 
bian  National  Railway*  from  the  port  of  Girardot  to  Facatativii. 
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From  this  lattt'r  point  the  traveler  takes  the  Sahana  Railway  to 
lioj'ota.  Thus  it  is  that  only  by  sueh  alternate  links  of  rail  and 
water  cominunieation  can  the  journey  between  the  eapitid  city  and 
the  seacoast  at  present  he  made. 

The  C'auea  or  Pacific  Railway  Co.  operates  a  line  from  the  Pacific 
port  of  liuenaventura,  inland  to  (’ali,  103  miles  from  the  ocean. 
This  line  taps  the  rich  mineral  deposits  of  the  Cauca  Valley  and 
seems  destined  to  become  a  great  factor  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  Colombia. 

While  the  above-named  roads  go  to  make  up  most  of  the  railway 
mileage  in  Colombia,  there  are  many  other  short  lines  which,  if  space 
would  permit,  could  be  mentioned  here.  Most  of  them,  however, 
are  in  isolated  localities  ami  until  they  are  united,  further  extensions 
can  be  made  to  serve  only  local  purposes. 

VENEZUELA. 

Wnezuela,  like  Colombia,  has  had  a  very  slow  and  irregular  rail¬ 
way  development,  there  being  only  about  650  miles  of  road  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  that  Republic  at  the  present  time.  This  mileage  is  for  the 
most  part  controlled  bj"  several  independent  companies  whose  lines 
run  from  various  places  along  the  coast  back  into  the  interior. 

Probably  the  best  known  among  these  railways  is  the  little  22J 
mile  La  Guaira  &  Caracas  Line.  This  railway  connects  Caracas,  the 
capital  city,  with  La  Guaira,  the  principal  Caribbean  port.  It  is  a 
British-owned  line  and  since  its  completion  has  been  highly  successful. 

The  Great  Railway  of  Venezuela,  operating  111  miles  of  track, 
extends  from  Caracas  through  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  to  \’alen- 
cia,  the  latter  an  important  city  of  upward  of  40,000  inhabitants. 
Another  important  line  having  a  terminal  in  Caracas  is  the  Venezuela 
Central  Railway.  This  line  links  the  capital  city  with  several 
important  towns  in  the  interior  and  is  being  extended  to  Ocumare, 
the  capital  of  the  State  of  Miranda. 

The  Bolivar  Railway,  the  oldest  line  in  operation  in  the  Republic, 
e.xtends  from  the  port  of  Tucacas  to  Aroa  and  Banjuisimeto.  This 
railway  provides  an  outlet  for  the  Aroa  copper  mines,  the  richest  in 
N'enezuela.  The  Great  Railway  of  Tachira  is  another  important 
N’enezuelan  road,  which  extends  from  Encontrados  on  the  Catatumbo, 
a  river  flowing  into  Lake  Maracaibo,  southward  to  San  Felix.  It 
is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  State  of  Tachira,  its  capital  San  Cristo¬ 
bal,  and  the  Colombian  department  of  Santander.  The  region  through 
which  this  railway  passes  is  a  rich  coffee-growing  country. 

In  addition  to  the  above  railways  there  are  many  shorter  lines 
connecting  seaports  with  the  interior  towns.  Realizing  that  these 
lines  must  be  extended,  if  the  country  is  to  grow  economically. 
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the  (lovenunent  has  recently  enacted  nu»re  liberal  laws  in  rejraril 
to  railway  concessions.  Thus  has  forei<;n  capital  been  attracteil  to 
this  country,  and  already  many  new  extensions  have  been  projected. 

niUTISH  (il'IAXA. 

British  Guiana  has  two  railway  lines  in  operation.  One  of  these 
is  the  Denierara  Railway,  a  portion  of  which  was  built  before  ISoO 
and  which,  therefore,  can  hi}'  lawful  claim  to  the  title  of  the  “oldest 
railroad  in  South  America.”  The  total  lenfjth  of  this  line  and  its 
branches  is  at  present  79  miles.  The  main  line  e.xtends  from  CJeorfie- 
town  eastward  alonj;  the  ctiast  ti)  a  point  opposite  New  Amsterdam, 
the  second  city  of  importance.  The  other,  owned  by  Sprostons 
(Ltd.),  runs  between  Wismar  on  the  Demerara  River,  some  65  miles 
above  its  mouth,  to  Rockstone,  on  the  Essequibo.  It  is  a  meter- 
<'au<;e  line,  havinj;  a  lenjjth  of  about  20  miles,  ami  was  built  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  gold  and  timber  resources  of  this 
region. 

DUTCH  GUIAXA. 

Dutch  Guiana  has  one  railway  in  operation.  This  line,  known  as 
the  Surinam  Railway,  extends  from  Paramaribo  inland  to  Dam, 
a  distance  (d  110  miles.  This  line  has  never  been  able  to  pay 
expenses  and  hence  has  always  been  in  constant  financial  difliculties. 

FKKXCTI  C.UIAXA. 

In  French  Guiana  there  are  as  yet  no  railways  in  operation.  They 
are,  however,  being  talked  of  as  a  means  of  developing  the  interior, 
and  tme  will  probably  be  pushed  inland  from  Cayenne  in  the  not  too 
far  distant  future. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Iron  Trail  in  South  America — a  story  that 
is  full  of  interest  and  excitement,  a  story  that  has  meant  much  in 
the  development  of  the  continent. 


CHILD  WELFARE  IN 
MEXICO  V  V 


By  Hki.kx  Bowyek. 

TIIK  YKAK  1921  was  in  a  vory  special  sense  a  j’ear  of  grace 
in  Mexico,  for  it  witnessed  five  great  efforts  towanl  chiltl 
conservation  which,  if  followed  up,  will  constitute  an 
achievement  of  which  the  nation  may  be  proud. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Couijreso  del  Nino  or  Child  Welfare  Con¬ 
vention  called  in  response  to  the  initiative  of  Senor  Felix  Palavicini, 
puhlislier  of  KI  Uinrer^tal,  Mexico’s  leading  daily.  It  met  in  January 
and  drew  to  itself  a  large  ])roportion  of  the  intellectuals  of  the  capital. 
It  went  vci'y  earnestly  to  work  to  discuss  those  problems  which  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Kepublic  must  face  in  behalf  of  its  children 
if  the  nation  is  ever  to  achieve  those  ideals  for  which  the  revolution 
was  fought. 

Mexico  has  as  yet  no  bcaly  of  trained  social  workers  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the  United  States.  The  men  and 
women  who  come  closest  to  the  lives  and  needs  of  the  peo])le  are  the 
pliysicians  and  teachers,  and  it  was  natural  that  tlie  shaping  of  this 
conference  should  fall  into  their  hands.  And  ])erhaps  it  was  just  as 
well  that  it  so  ha])pened,  for  the  first  ])roblems  that  must  be  met, 
alike  in  city  and  town,  in  sea])ort  and  in  mountain  hamlet,  are  the 
problems  of  hygiene  and  the  education  of  the  masses. 

The  Congreso  was  much  concerned  with  the  subject  of  heredity — as 
why  would  it  not  be  i  The  Mexico  of  to-day  stands  u])on  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  civilization  whose  stu])endousness  becomes  more  and 
more  indisputable  as  the  excavation  of  the  pyramids  and  temples 
ami  buried  towns  goes  on.  And  the  descendants  of  the  races  who 
left  these  amazing  monuments  of  their  greatness  still  form  the  bulk 
of  the  population  of  the  land,  an  apathetic  primitive  people,  huddling 
together  in  mud-built  huts  and  scratching  the  earth  with  crude 
wooden  ])loughs.  Why  has  the  light  died  out  among  them,  as  it 
died  in  the  Land  of  the  Two  Rivers  and  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece  f 
It  seemed  to  the  delegates  that,  granted  measures  to  prevent  the 
debasement  of  the  Indian  by  any  further  admi.xture  with  the  black  and 
yellow  races,  and  laws  to  check  the  propagation  of  the  mentally  ami 
morally  unfit,  the  supreme  task  that  faced  the  Conyreso  was  the 
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(‘inaiicipatioii  of  tlu*  Mexican  woman  ami  her  ('(lucation  in  the  hij^hest 
possihilities  <tf  that  rolj*  whicli,  whether  man  wills  it  or  not,  she  must 
play  -eo-aneestor  of  the  race  ami  its  first  ami  most  potent  instruetor. 

Prenatal  eare  of  the  mother  and  proper  feeclin*;  of  the  hahe  are 
matters  of  tremendous  urfjenev  in  Mexieo,  where  the  death  rate  under 
one  year  rises  to  frijihtful  fijjures,  variously  estimated  at  250  to  400 
|)er  thousand.  On  this  subject  some  of  the  most  distinguished  phy¬ 
sicians  of  the  Republic  contributed  papers.  Another  matter  treated 
with  the  {iravity  which  the  situation  demands  was  ophthalmia  of  the 
new  horn,  to  which  over  half  of  the  blindness  in  Mexieo  is  due.  Con¬ 
genital  syphilis,  children’s  diseases,  and  the  paramount  role  which 
the  teeth  play  in  childhood  also  came  in  for  the  attention  they  merit. 

The  discussion  contributed  by  the  teachers  was  marked  by  a  fear¬ 
less  faein*;  of  those  racial  weaknesses  and  those  defects  of  the  eduea- 
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tional  system  which  must  be  eradicated  if  Mexico  is  to  take  that  place 
aiming  the  nations  to  which  her  material  resources  and  the  very  real 
intelligence  of  her  people  entitle  her.  ‘'The  habit  of  action  in  child¬ 
hood  as  a  means  of  combatting  our  national  apathy,”  and  “  F'reeing 
the  teacher  from  the  tyranny  of  the  munieipality ”  were  two  contri¬ 
butions  along  this  line.  Cniversal  compulsory  education,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  schools  of  agriculture  throughout  the  country,  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  kindergartens,  physical  and  mental  examination  of 
children,  the  undernourished  child — these  and  many  other  things 
were  treated  in  thoughtful  papers. 

The  section  on  child  legislation  concerneil  itself,  among  other 
things,  with  orphanage  and  illegitimacy,  both  problems  of  vastly 
greater  scope  than  in  the  United  States.  A  pathetic  note,  the  need 
for  which  is  fortunately  largely  past  in  our  own  civilization,  was  that 
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niisod  oil  hohalf  of  tho  diild  of  the  wot-nursc.  In  Mexico  it  is  still  a 
coinmon  custom  for  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  to  hire  some  hard- 
|)resseil  young  mothers  of  the  working  class  to  nurse  their  hahies, 
wholly  callous  to  the  wrong  they  do  the  defenseless  little  creature  to 
whom  the  breast  belongs.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  Mexican  woman 
has  sufficient  milk  for  two  hahies,  and  in  the  ignorance  of  its  mother 
of  the  most  elementary  essentials  of  artificial  feeding,  the  child  of  the 
wet-nurse  almost  always  dies. 

The  delin(|uent  child  was  the  subject  of  tleep  concern  to  the  con¬ 
gress,  and  ‘‘our  so-called  correctional  schools”  came  in  for  the  same 
drastic  treatment  which  corresponding  institutions  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States.  The  need  of  special  tribunals  to  deal  with 
child  offenders  was  clearly  recognized,  and  a  paper  on  juvenile  courts 
in  the  United  States  read  by  the  one  American  delegate  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  aroused  the  deepest  interest. 

The  jiroceedings  of  the  ('otKjrexo  and  the  conclusions  to  which  it 
came  were  gatheretl  together  in  a  comprehensive  Memorla,  of  which 
a  brief  resume  was  published  for  free  distribution.  Before  disband¬ 
ing,  the  delegates  effected  a  permanent  organization  with  Senor 
Palavacini  as  president,  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najara  as  secretary, 
and  with  committees  of  other  distinguished  citizens  to  watch  develop¬ 
ments,  organize  public  opinion,  and  put  into  effect  as  much  of  the 
program  agreed  upon  as  was  immediately  realizable. 

II. 

To  Senor  Jose  Vasconcelos,  now  national  Secretary  of  Education, 
ht'longs  the  honor  of  the  first  attempt  to  put  into  practice  on  a  large 
scale  some  of  the  ideals  of  the  Primer  (hngreso.  Among  the  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  under  his  direction  at  the  time  were  a  number 
of  primary  schools  with  a  large  attendance  of  children  from  the  very 
poorest  classes.  It  was  obvious  that  thi'se  children  were  suffering 
fnun  malnutrition.  There  were  no  puhlie  fumls  from  which  to  feed 
them  and  so  the  Secretary  called  a  meeting  of  the  various  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  univei-sity  and  all  its  dependent  schools  to  devise  means 
whereby  the  situation  could  he  met.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  teachers  decided  to  finance  the  work  themselves  by  a  regular 
monthly  assessment  on  their  own  salaries. 

Senor  Vasconcelos  placed  the  working  out  of  the  experiment  in  the 
hands  of  Senor  Roberto  Medellin,  now  chief  of  the  superintendent 
of  instruction.  He  in  turn  delegated  the  immediate  responsibility 
to  Senorita  Elena  Torres.  As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  in  an  incredihh*  short  time  kitchens  were  equipped,  delivery 
wagons  acipiired,  and  all  arrangements  made  for  serving  breakfast  to 
several  huiulred  children,  including  (it)  adolescents  in  the  Commercial 
School  for  Girls.  The  actual  serving  of  the  meals  began  last  May, 
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and  so  inarkod  has  boon  the  iinprovenient  in  the  well-being  of  the 
children  affected,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  scholastic  year  the 
nutrition  work  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  program.  Since  most  of  the  schools  in  the  Federal  District 
passed  at  the  same  time  under  the  control  of  Sehor  Vasconcelos  the 
scope  of  the  school  feeding  has  been  greatly  extended  and  a  half 
million  pesos  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

III. 

The  third  important  activity  in  behalf  of  Mexican  childhood  was 
carried  out  by  tbe  Federal  Department  of  Public  Health,  of  which  Dr. 
Gabriel  M.  Malda  is  chief,  and  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda  general  secretary. 
It  took  the  form  of  a  Baby  Week  held  duringAhe  Grand  Centennial 
of  the  Nation’s  Independence,  celebrated  last  September. 

The  ground  fhH)r  rooms  and  the  patios  or  inner  courts  of  the  main 
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building  were  fitted  uj)  with  booths,  each  devoted  to  some  important 


]>hase  of  baby  welfare.  As  this  was  Mexico’s  first  effort  of  the  sort, 
most  of  the  charts  and  posters  were  handmade  for  the  occasion  and 
their  soft  rich  colors  against  the  gray  and  tans  of  the  booths,  which 
harmonized  so  wonderfully  with  the  old  stone  floors  and  jiillars  of 
the  o])en  patios,  gave  an  effect  of  great  jiicturesqueness  and  beauty. 

The  first  grou]>  of  exhibits  rejieated  in  jiictorial  form  much  of  the 
ground  covered  in  more  technical  fashion  by  tbe  First  Conrprso. 
P'rom  these  the  densely  packed  stream  of  visitors  jiassed  on  to  the 
more  sociological  lay-outs,  such  as  those  on  ])overty,  defective  hous¬ 
ing,  and  how  other  countries  have  organized  to  safeguard  their 


children.  There  was  also  a  special  booth  for  fathei’s  and  one  for 


mothers.  This  latter,  which  was  ])re])ared  in  large  ])art  by  tlie 
National  Feminist  Organization  emjihasized  especially  those  aspects 
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This  oxliilrit  lit-ld  in  Ht21.  nroiisiKl  t;roul  intcn'st.  This  particnlar  iMxnh  lohl  the  story  of 

llu'  work  (lotto  for  the  Italties  of  New  Zealand. 


ctHitiiiHoiis  jKMfonnancos.  So  were  the  milk  tests  <jiven  hy  a  {^roii]) 
of  chemists  from  the  dejiartment.  A  specialist  in  eharoe  of  the  booth 
OH  the  care  of  the  eyes  fiave  daily  tthjeet  lessons  in  his  line,  while  a 
f'roH])  of  students  from  the  Xatiomil  Dental  School  took  charge  of 
a  tooth-hrnsh  drill  of  a  dozen  small  hoys  and  girls  symholieally  cos¬ 
tumed  for  their  ])arts. 

Out  on  the  l\iseode  la  Hefonna  in  front  of  the  tle])artment  hiiilding 
two  large  tents  were  jiitched  to  house  the  ‘Maittle  Theater”  and  the 
demonstration  jilaygroimd.  The  former  was  the  scene  of  four 
charming  kindergarten  fiestas  and  three  cometllas  or  health  plays 
given  hy  the  children  of  three  of  the  cit3'’s  leading  schools.  So 
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of  a  mother’s  life  which  theoretically  lie  outside  the  home  hut  which, 
in  reality,  condition  it.  Street  cleaning,  the  water  and  the  milk 
su])])ly,  wages  and  unemjiloyment,  rent  and  standards  of  housing, 
all  the  jirohlems  of  “community  housekeejiing’’  were  thus  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  women  of  Mexico  who,  like  the  women  of 
other  lands,  will  have  to  take  a  hand  in  solving  them  if  they  are  to 
he  solved  at  all. 

'riie  charts  and  iiosteis  were  sup])lemented  hy  such  jiractical 
demonstrations  as  are  usually  to  he  found  in  a  similar  ex])osition  in 
the  Ihiited  States.  Those  on  the  feeding,  bathing,  and  dressing  of 
the  baby  were  in  such  demand  that  they  had  to  he  run  as  almost 
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muclx  interest  (li<l  these  arouse  that  the  department  is  jjetting  out  a 
hook  of  just  such  comeilias  for  the  use  of  schools  and  other  juvenile 
organizatums.  Twice  a  day,  also,  in  this  tent,  conferenciaK  or  health 
talks  were  given  by  noted  ]>hysicians. 

IMaygrounds.  in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  are  hut  little 
known  in  Mexico,  and  the  swing,  sliding  boards,  teeter  and  sand  box 
in  the  other  big  tent  out  on  the  Pasen  were  a  revelation  of  delight  to 
the  little  Mexicans,  who  packed  it  to  the  number  of  3,()0()  a  day. 

Every  »lay  of  Baby  Week  was  marked  by  some  s])ecial  big  demon¬ 
stration  (»f  its  own.  Especially  striking  was  the  Procexlon  Infantll, 
in  which,  in  a  hundred  automobiles,  the  vanguard  of  Mexico’s  infants 
j»)ined  their  insurgent  brethren  in  the  United  States  in  demanding 
intelligent  jxarents,  decent  homes,  ])ure  water,  clean  milk  and  all 
the  other  “minimum  essentials”  which  the  modern  baby  has  been 
taught  to  consider  his  due.  On  the  Dia  de  RerjUtro  Civil,  hundreds 
of  children  were  lured  into  recording  the  date  of  ihCiv  dehut  on  earth, 
and  then  led  on  to  submit  themselves  to  the  further  civic  duty  of 
getting  vaccinated. 

There  could  be  no  (piestion  of  the  intense  interest  this  exposition 
aroused.  In  sjxite  of  all  the  other  attractions  of  the  grand  centennial, 
.■>5,000  visitors  thronged  the  exhibits  and  demonstrations.  Pam¬ 
phlets  and  leaflets  were  distributed  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  A 
translation  of  the  United  States  Children’s  Bureau  pamphlet  “Pre¬ 
natal  Care,”  was  exhausted  before  the  demand  was  nearly  satisfied 
and  the  Metropolitan  booklet  “The  Child”  ran  it  a  close  second  in 
])opular  favor.  Since  the  close  of  the  e.xposition  the  department  has 
been  working  out  ])lans  for  a  ])ermanent  division  of  child  hygiene. 

IV. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  Baby  Week  came  the  o|)ening  of  the  American 
playgntund.  Xaturally,  on  the  occasion  of  Mexico’s  celebration  of 
her  first  centennial,  all  the  foreign  colonies  of  the  capital  wished  to 
give  some  tangible  expression  of  their  sympathy.  That  of  the 
American  colony  took  the  form  of  a  public  playground,  and  surely  if 
the  children’s  angel  had  guided  the  committee,  no  happier  gift,  no  gift 
fraught  with  more  joyous  and  far-reaching  consexpiences,  could  have 
suggested  itself  to  them. 

The  Aynntamieuto,  or  city  government,  handed  over  t(»  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  Plaza  Garibaldi,  a  neglected  park  in  a  poor  (puirter  of  the 
city.  Till  then  it  had  been  <levoted  chiefly  to  the  dubious  activities 
of  occjisional  kermesses,  but  it  covered  almost  a  block  and  was 
shaded  with  large /rc-sv/o  trees,  which  in  Mexico  keep  their  foliag(‘  most 
of  the  year.  This  ground  the  committee  had  fenced  in  and  fitted  up 
with  the  best  ecpiipruent  that  could  be  rushed  from  the  United 
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States  swiiijis  and  slidiiij;  hoards,  trapezes  and  flyiiif;  riiifp^,  courts  for 
l)asel)all,  volley  hall,  and  basket  hall  h)r  the  older  children,  and  hani- 
inoek  swings  and  sand  boxes  for  the  babies. 

On  September  '22,  in  the  presence  of  some  400  meml)ers  of  the 
colony,  the  play<;round  was  dedicated  “To  the  youth  of  the  capital.” 
11.  I.  .hu-obs,  the  chairman  of  the  American  committee,  made  the 
presentation  spc'ceh,  and  Alderman  Kduardo  Mestre  accepted  the  "ift 
in  the  name  of  tin*  Presidentf  of  the  Ai/untamieiito. 

The  money  raised  by  the  American  colony  and  by  the  spontaneous 
>;enerosity  of  the  chambers  of  eommeree  of  St.  Louis,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Laredo  was  sufficient  to  permit  the  committee  to 
run  the  playground  at  its  own  exj)ense  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  management  of  the  Ayuntamiento. 
When,  however,  the  time  for  the  transfer  arrived,  this  municipal  body 
found  itself  unprc'pared,  in  view  both  of  its  lack  of  funds  and  its 
inexperience  in  such  matters,  to  carry  out  its  contract  and  begged  the 
American  committee  to  continue  the  existing  arrangement. 

lint  the  committee’s  plans  for  the  future  of  the  playground  move¬ 
ment  in  Mexico  were  too  big  and  too  far-reaching  to  permit  of  its 
being  left  to  a  handful  of  foreigners  like  themselves.  Its  great  design 
was  to  lead  the  Mexican  citizenry  in  the  development  and  support  of 
the  work,  and  out  of  this  design  the  International  Playground  Associ¬ 
ation  was  born. 

The  ilirectorate  of  the  new  organization  is  formed  of  five  represent¬ 
ative's  of  every  foreign  colony  in  the  capital  and  six  Mexicans.  The 
president  is  Senor  ('arlos  Zetina,  senator  for  the  Federal  district.  All 
the  officers  are  likewise  Mexicans,  with  the  exception  of  the  treasurer 
and  technical  adviser,  who  are  Americans. 

Membership  is  open  to  individuals,  firnis,  clubs,  and  children. 
'I'hese  latter  may  join  for  a  pexo  a  year,  and  the  association  hopes  that 
they  will  join  in  large  numbers.  Voluntary  cooperative  efforts  for 
pur|)oses  of  |)ublic  welfare  is  so  new  a  thing  in  Mexico  that  perhaps 
to  train  the  children  in  it  is  as  great  a  service  as  the  Playground 
Association  can  render. 

'I'lie  plans  of  the  new  presiilent  and  his  coworkers  are  far-visioned 
and  big.  'I'lie  first  and  most  urgent  need  is  to  secure  the  permanent 
support  of  the  PUiza  GarlhaUPi  and,  as  the  Ayuntamiento  has  now 
undertaken  to  meet  half  of  that  from  its  own  funds,  that  matter  is 
fairly  well  settled.  Hut  just  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  association 
wishes  to  open  similar  playgrounds  in  other  sections  of  the  city  and 
ultimately  to  (*xtend  its  work  to  every  town  and  village  in  the 
Ib'public. 

'I'he  dirc'ctor  of  the  Plaza  Gar'ibaUll  is  Senor  (Virdoba,  a  young 
Mexican  who  received  his  professional  training  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  has  succeeded  in  passing  on 'an  astonishing  share  of  it  to  his 
mtnu-  Hail,  t! — 
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young  assistants.  Ilis  most  rcMnarkal)Ie  aclupvpiTK'ut,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  enthusiasm  of  serviee  he  has  roustnl  in  the  students  of  tlie 
liigher  scliools  of  the  city.  At  present  he  has  a  volunteer  corps  of  60 
young  men  and  30  girl  leaders,  who  devote  practically  all  their  spare 
time  to  assisting  in  the  Plaza  GanhaUli. 

In  the  lii’st  three  months  of  its  existence  the  playground  had  a 
total  attendance  of  72,9S0  children,  and  had  established  a  regular 
play  schedule  for  eight  schools,  including  the  National  Schools  for 
the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  children.  Kighty  ])er  cent  t)f  all  the 
children  of  suitable  age  in  these  schools  have  learned  to  l)lay  basket 
ball,  baseball,  or  volley  ball,  and  one  basket-ball  team  of  boys  has 
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]>layed  two  games  in  a  tournament  of  nine  teams  held  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  won  them  both. 

Although  the  Plaza  is  situated  in  a  ])oor  (luarter  of  the  city,  there 
is  always  about  an  equal  attendance  of  children  of  the  upper  classes. 
It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  difference  between  classes  in 
Me.xico  is  vastly  greater  than  in  the  United  States,  there  is  no  fric¬ 
tion.  The  child  who  comes  in  his  super  si.x,  in  care  of  his  hired 
attendant,  has  been  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  his  barefoot  little 
playmate  from  the  curbstone,  to  wait  his  turn  at  sliding  board  or 
swing,  and  to  take  his  chances  generally  and  stand  on  his  own  feet 
in  the  vivid  and  democratic  life  t»f  the  ])layground.  Nothing  in  all 
their  achievement  is  quite  so  dear  to  the  American  members  of  the 
association  as  this  inculcation  of  good  sportsmanship  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  their  young  proteges  of  the  Plaza  Garibaldi. 
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V. 

The  one  American  delejiate  to  tlie  Primer  Congreso  del  Xiito  was 
Miss  Alva  Blaffer,  a  meinher  <»f  the  national  committee  of  the  Humane 
Siwiety  of  the  Ignited  States.  As  soon  as  the  congress  was  over  she 
directed  her  energies  to  nuising  its  members  to  the  immediate  need 
of  establishing  a  similar  society  in  Mexico.  Such  a  society  she 
])ointed  out  would  not  only  be  the  cham])ion  of  children  and  animals 
against  cruelty  and  neglect,  but  could  take  the  initiative  in  agitating 
for  juvenile  courts,  farm  colonies  for  abandoned  children,  and  other 
measures  advt)cated  by  the  congress. 

The  propositimi  ])roved  a  rallying  j)oint  for  many  humanitarians 
who,  like  Senator  donas  (lareia,  Sehor  Juan  Leon,  and  Senorita  Erny 
Ihanez,  had  each  been  putting  up  his  lone  fight  for  the  abolition  of 
the  demoralizing  bull  ring,  the  sup])ression  of  begging  with  all  the 
horrible  ex])loitation  of  cbildhood  which  it  involves,  and  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  young  girls  from  the  night  life  of  the  city.  These  and 
other  things  were  written  into  the  rainon  d'etre  of  the  Asuociacion 
Mexicdiia  Ilumanitaria,  whose  organization  was  effected  just  in  time 
to  be  included  among  the  achievements  of  1921. 

Sehor  Vasconcelos,  the  national  Secretary  of  Education  already 
referreil  to,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  by  accepting  the  presidency  and,  under  a  man  of  his  ideals,  it 
should  contribute  much  to  the  general  movement  for  child  better¬ 
ment  in  Mexico. 


A  LTj  students  of  Hispanic  culture  in  the  New  World  and  all 
those  interested  in  that  most  practical  phase  of  Pan  Ameri- 
/  %  canism  the  interchange  of  university  and  literary  lec¬ 

tures — are  followiii"  with  keen  interest  and  pleasure  the 
itinerary  of  Dr.  Alejandro  E.  Bunore,  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
brilliant  of  Argentina’s  younger  economists. 

Dr.  Bunge  reached  the  United  States  during  the  first  days  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  after  an  extended 
stay  in  Europe,  his  lecture 
tour  beginning  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  his  engagements  in 
the  Middle  West  between 
October  4  and  20  including 
the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana;  the  State 
University  of  Iowa;  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  St.  Louis; 
the  University  of  (’hicago; 
North  western  L’ ni  versity ; 
the  University  of  Illinois; 
and  the  Spanish  American 
Club  at  Cleveland. 

An  eastern  itinerary  has 
been  arranged  for  the  first 
half  of  November  which, 
among  others,  will  include 
lectures  at  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University  and  the 
Georgetown  School  of  For- 
DR.  ALEJANDRO  E.  BUNGE.  Service  in  W  ashington, 

D.  C.;  Goueher  College  in 
Baltimore;  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Temple  University 
in  Philadelphia;  Clark  I’niversity  in  Worcester;  Dartmouth  College; 
and  Cornell  Universitj’. 

Dr.  Bunge,  now  professor  of  commerce  and  statistics  at  the  National 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  chief  statistician  of  the 
great  international  banking  firm  of  Tornquist  &  Co.,  is  probably  the 
leading  Argentine  statistical  authority,  one  of  that  brilliant  group 
of  younger  educatoi’s  who  are  shaping  the  views  and  forming  the 
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minds  of  the  youth  of  tlie  {jreat  southern  Ifejmhlie.  Partieularly  on 
suhjeets  related  to  the  soeial  development  of  Arjientina  does  Dr. 
lJunfje  speak  with  authority. 

Among  the  suhjeets  of  lectures  offered  by  Dr.  Bunge  may  he  men¬ 
tioned: 

Production,  industries,  and  transportation  in  Argentina. 

Hanking  cre<lit  and  finance  in  Argentina. 

Argentine  economic  development. 

Production,  public  wealth,  industries,  and  finance  of  Argentina. 

Argentine  economic  policy. 

The  population  of  Argentina,  its  derivation  and  growth. 

The  building  industry  in  .\rgentina  and  its  future. 

tieneral  rwume  of  Argentina’s  economic  and  social  development. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Bunge’s  itineraries  will  be  as  erowdeil 
as  is  compatible  with  the  time  at  his  disposal  in  this  country,  that 
the  leading  universities,  colleges,  and  clubs  will  take  full  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  compare  notes  on  the  subjects  named  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  form  personal  contacts  with  this  highly  trained 
thinker  who  is  a  representative  memV)er  of  the  intelligentsia  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  progressive  members  in  the  sisterhood  of 
.Vmeriean  Republics. 

The  readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  undoubtedly  be  interested  in  the 
brief  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Bunge  which  follows: 

.Vlcjandro  E.  Hungc,  the  son  of  Octavio  Hunge  and  Maria  Lui.'<a  Arteaga,  was  born 
in  Buenos  .\ires  on  the  8th  of  January,  1880,  being  educated  in  the  t'olegio  Nacional 
and  the  University,  where  he  studied  engineering  but  did  not  c-omplete  the  course. 
Prtderring  to  study  abroad,  he  went  to  (Jermany  in  1897,  entering  the  School  of  Engi- 
net*ring  of  Hainichen  where,  in  1908,  he  obtained  ^is  degree  as  civil  engineer. 

.\fter  his  return  to  Argentina  he  continued  his  studies,  giving  his  attention  especially 
to  political  economy,  so<'iology,  statistics,  and  labor.  These  studies  led  him  into 
various  relations:  From  1910  until  1918  he  was  a  member  of  the  .Vrgentine  Social 
lA‘ague;  from  1912  to  1916,  president  of  the  lalx)r  clubs  (Cfrculos  de  Obreros)  of  the 
Hupublic;  from  1918  to  1920  he  was  a  member  of  the  Syndicate  of  Rural  Banks  and 
of  the  .Vrgentine  Social  Mustmm;  and  in  1919  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Social  Economic  D>ague. 

He  has  also  held  administrative  positions:  From  1913  to  1915  he  was  head  of  the 
national  department  of  labor  statistics;  in  1916,  chief  of  the  national  census;  from 
1918  to  1920,  member  of  the  commission  on  the  valuation  of  exports;  and  in  1919, 
technical  expert  of  the  Argentine  delegation  to  the  second  financial  conference  held 
in  Washington. 

In  1914  he  was  appointed  profe.ssor  of  statistics  in  the  Xational  I’niversity,  and  in 
1918  was  elected  to  the  university  c-ouncil  of  that  institution. 

He  has  written  much,  in  pamphlets,  in  articles — especially  in  the  pages  of  the 
Rei  Ula  de  Econom'ia  Argentina  (Argentine  Economic  Review)  which  he  founded  in  1916 
and  still  edits — and  also  in  books.  He  is  the  author  of  Riqueza  y  renta  en  la  Argentina, 
sn  distribuciony  sucapacidad  contributiva,  Buenos  Aires,  1917  (Resources  and  income  in 
Argentina,  its  distribution  and  taxable  capacity);  Intercambio  econdmico  de  la  RepuhUca 
en  los  anos  1910  a  1917,  Buenos  .Vires,  1918  (Economic  interexchange  of  the  Republic  in 
the  years  1910  to  1917),  and  Los  problemas  econdmicos  del  presente,  Buenos  .Vires,  1920 
(Present  economic  problems). 
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WK  WKKK  ijiiioniiit  until  ircently  *»f  the  fact  that  a  rc- 
inarkahlc  piece  «»f  welfare  work  is  Ijeinjj  done  in  our 
city  by  the  ('liilean  Electric  ('o.  The  management  ex¬ 
pends  ;iOP, ()()()  pesos  annually  in  caring  for  its  3,000 
emj)loyees,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  tliat  the  industry  is  not  an 
esj)ecially  dangerous  one.  When  we  learnetl  that  it  had  established 
a  medical  service  for  its  emj)h)yees  and  was  acting  as  a  relief  agency 
for  the  workmen  and  their  families  and,  above  all,  had  succeeded  in 
j)romoting  liarmony  ])etween  employers  and  emplo^'ees,  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  a  visit  to  the  plant  and  see  the  work  with  our  own 
eyes  and,  if  the  story  should  he  true,  spread  the  news  to  others. 

A  few  minutes  after  telejdioning  the  management  for  permission 
we  were  (tn  »uir  way  and  soon  readied  the  ilispensary  belonging  to 
thet'hilean  Electric  ('o.  located  on  the  corner  of  Mapocho  and  Cueto. 
As  we  stood  in  front  of  the  different  factory  buildings  we  watched 
the  smoke  rising  in  graceful  columns  from  the  chimneys  and  the  men 
passing  on  their  way  to  work.  In  tlie  lieart  of  an  attractive  suburb 
this  busy  plant  was  the  only  thing  to  suggest  manual  labor.  We  saw 
a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  going  toward  a  building 
which  would  not  otherwise  have  attracted  our  attention.  Apjiroach- 
ing  it,  we  saw  from  a  bronze  plate  on  the  door  that  we  had  reached 
our  destination.  We  stood  outside  a  moment,  thinking  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  contrast  jiresented  by  tlie  near-by  factory,  where  the  rhythmical 
blows  of  hammers  falling  u])on  metal  suggested  only  material  things, 
and  this  (piiet  building  where  science  was  at  work  for  humanity. 

We  entered  the  waiting  room,  observing  that  it  was  heated  and 
well  kept.  The  walls  were  covered  with  posters  designed  by  the 
C'hilean  Social  Hygiene  League  to  give  graphic  instruction  in  the 
])revention  of  disease.  The  room  was  full,  about  .50  workmen,  some 
accompanied  In*  their  families,  waiting  their  turns.  The  patients 
passed  into  the  dispensary  by  one  side  door  and  returned  by  another 
after  receiving  treatment. 

As  we  went  in  we  were  imjiressed  by  the  cleanliness  of  everything. 
Itwas  as  immaculate  as  a  hosjiital  clinic.  The  floors  were  polished  until 
they  shone,  the  walls  were  jiainted,  and  the  nickel  fixtures  looked  as  if 
they  had  just  left  the  shoj).  There  were  examination  rooms  and  treat¬ 
ment  rooms  fully  erjuijiped  with  instruments  and  apparatus  for  the  doc¬ 
tors’  use.  We  felt  at  lii*st  glance  as  if  we  were  in  some  jiart  of  the  Anis- 
ttneia  Pw7>//ca,  supported  by  the  public,  rather  than  in  a  private  clinic. 


■  From  •'  F;1  Merciirio,”  July  30,  1932,  translated  by  Miss  Mary  I..  Thomas. 
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'riu*  ])liysician  in  fharjic.  Dr.  llimilu'rto  Fuanzalida  Correa,  eame 
to  j;reet  tis.  He  was  very  cordial  and  willinj;  to  furnish  all  tlic  infor¬ 
mation  we  desired.  He  oave  us  a  history  of  the  wink  from  the  very 
hejrinninf;  to  the  jiresent  time.  He  spoke  in  the  liif^hest  terms  of  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  C'hilean  Electric  ('o..  Don  Juan  Tonkin,  for  its 
success  liad  been  due  largely  to  his  foresight  and  sound  judgment. 
His  vision  had  made  possible  the  evolution  of  the  work  during  the 
])ast  two  years,  and  through  his  inlluence  sullicient  funds  liad  been 
available  for  its  aecomplishment. 

We  passed  from  one  to  another  of  the  different  departments, 
observing  the  activities  that  are  carried  on  daily.  To  the  left  of  the 
waiting  room  there  is  a  small  examination  room,  next  to  tliat,  the 
dental  clinic  and,  still  further  hack,  a  fully  c<iuipped  treatment  room 
and  the  consultation  rooms  of  the  doctors  in  charge  of  the  work. 
.Vlthough  on  a  smaller  scale  in  every  way,  this  dispensary  is  a  worthy 
rival  of  the  Asisteiieia  Puhlua.  “The  comj>any  does  not  count  the 
cost,”  Dr.  Fuenzalida  Correa  said,  "and  it  is  because  it  believes  in 
furnisliing  the  best  (|uality  of  everything  that  we  are  able  to  carry 
out  our  work  without  hindrance.” 

The  five  doctors  in  charge  of  the  different  departments,  who  are 
connected  also  with  various  hos])itals,  are  some  of  tlie  best  known 
younger  specialists  in  the  city.  Dr.  Fuenzalida  Correa,  specialist  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology:  Dr.  Alejandro  Vicuna  and  Dr.  Aldo  Con- 
trucci,  in  internal  medicine;  Dr.  Igmicio  Diaz  Munoz,  in  urinary 
diseases;  and  Dr.  (lonzalo  Moraga,  in  children’s  diseases.  They  all 
begin  their  WF)rk  in  the  clispensary  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  continue  j)ast 
the  noon  hour  if  they  are  needed.  Medical  service  is  not  confined  to 
the  dispensary,  liowever,  for  after  their  consultation  hour  is  over  the 
iloctors  make  calls  on  the  workmen  ami  their  families  who  are  ill  at 
home.  They  all  have  hosjiital  work  as  well,  yet  never  for  one 
imunent  do  they  allow  other  duties  to  make  them  neglect  the  work¬ 
men  j)atients  in  the  dispensary. 

The  comjiany  has  made  a  special  arrangement  h)r  hosjiital  service. 
It  has  four  beds  for  men  in  the  Hosjiital  de  San  Vicente,  and  uses  an 
average  of  20  per  month  in  connection  with  the  service  provitled  by 
the  Mutual  Aid  Society,  which  we  shall  describe  later.  It  has  also 
two  beds  in  the  maternity  ward  of  the  Hospital  de  San  Borja  and  the 
Women's  Hospital,  both  in  charge  of  Dr.  Fuenzalida  Correa.  Forty- 
five  women,  on  the  average,  are  helped  each  month  by  the  society. 

To  make  the  meilical  service  complete  there  is  a  system  for  night 
attendance,  when  doctors  are  on  call  through  the  telephone  exchange 
of  the  dispensary.  As  soon  as  a  call  is  received  the  physician  is 
notified  that  an  automobile  is  leaving  the  dispensary  to  call  for  him 
at  his  home  and  simultaneously  the  ambulance  is  sent  for  the  patient. 
It  is  a  very  handsome  ambulance,  similar  to  the  one  belonging  to  the 
Afii.stencia  Puhlica  for  use  in  case  of  accidents  from  fires  or  street 
traflic,  and  superior  in  many  ways.  It  was  built  upon  a  Buick  chassis 
in  the  factory  of  the  Chilean  Electric  Co.,  is  very  comfortable,  and 
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provided  with  ovtM'vthiii};  needed  for  emerfienev  eases.  'Pliree 
eluudfeurs.  workin*;  on  ei^lit-hour  shifts,  are  on  duty  nijjht  ami  day. 

Tlie  advantafjes  of  the  dispensary  are  extended  to  all  the  workmen 
and  other  employees  of  the  eompany.  Those  who  helonj;  to  the 
Mutual  Aid  Society  pay  two  and  a  half  pesos  per  month  and  have 
the  privilege  of  medical  service  for  the  whole  family  living  under  the 
same  roof.  This  includes  any  relatives  who  are  dej)endent  uj)on  a 
memher  of  the  society,  and  at  times  the  numher  of  these  is  consid- 
erahle.  They  receive  the  same  advantages  as  a  memher.  including 
medicine  free  of  charge.  "You  will  not  he  surprised,”  said  Dr. 
Fuenzalida  Correa,  "that,  with  such  large  families,  our  s])ecialists  in 
obstetrics  and  children’s  diseases  should  be  the  ones  called  most 
fre(iuently.”  Service  is  given  also  to  em])lo3’ees  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  Aid  Society,  hut  these  do  not  have  the  j)rivilege  of  free  medicine 
nor  of  medical  service  for  their  families. 

There  are  many  things  which  make  it  desirable  to  join  the  Mutual 
Aid  Society.  After  o  days  of  illness  a  memher,  if  he  has  a  certificate 
from  the  doctor  in  attendance,  may  draw  half  his  daily  wage  for  a 
|)eriod  of  (K)  days.  In  obstetrical  cases  the  c»)m])any  makes  a  gift 
of  a  complete  maternity  outfit.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  an 
employee,  the  company  j)ays  the  funeral  exj)enses  and  gives  temj)orarv 
financial  aid  to  the  bereaved  family.  Members  have  the  j)rivilege 
also  of  obtaining  well-known  family  medicines  at  the  disj)ensarv. 

The  company  has  a  contract  with  the  fiotiea  Frnncln  to  fill  j)re- 
scriptions  which  the  doctors  write  on  special  ]>rescription  blanks. 
They  do  this  without  charge  to  members  at  their  drug  stores  on  t'alle 
Ahumada  and  Calle  San  Pablo,  corner  of  Brasil.  The  cost  of  ])r(tvid- 
ing  medicine  is  never  less  than  11,000  j)esos,  a  significant  fact 
when  extension  of  the  service  is  considered.  The  Axistmcia  Fi’ihlica 
is  ])lanning  to  establish  a  first-<dass  jduirmacy,  and  when  this  comes 
to  pass  the  comj)any  will  become  one  of  its  best  customei-s. 

The  well-known  dentists.  Dr.  ('oriolano  Lara  and  Dr.  Roberto 
Parot,  are  in  charge  of  the  <lental  clinic,  also  at  the  dis])osal  of  emj)loy- 
ees  of  the  company.  They  take  turns  so  that  one  of  them  is  always 
in  attendance  during  the  day.  The  clinic  is  thoroughly  modern, 
e(|uipped  with  everything  necessary  for  d(»ing  effective  work.  The 
patients  ])ay  only  a  part  of  the  cost  of  materials  used,  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  jirice  of  similar  work  done  at  the  dental  school  clinic. 

The  former  hea«l  midwife  of  the  IIosj)ital  de  San  Borja  has  been 
engaged  by  the  company  to  direct  a  grouj>  of  10  women  trained  for 
maternity  work.  These  are  on  call  in  (lifferent  sections  of  the  city 
to  give  temporary  help  in  obstetrical  cases  until  the  service  of  the 
Mutual  Aid  Society  is  available.  The  company  j>ays  these  women 
the  fee  which  has  been  agreed  upon  in  advance. 

The  dispensary  is  never  unattended,  n<)t  even  for  an  hour,  by  day 
or  night.  Internes,  who  give  treatment  in  minor  cases,  are  on  duty 
from  7  a.  m.  They  include  some  »)f  the  most  <*ompetent  studeiit 
doctors  in  the  city,  and  they  give  valuable  assistance  to  the  jdiysicians. 
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\V(*  shall  now  continuo  for  a  fow  moments  in  Dr.  Fuonzalida 
('orroa's  own  words,  for  lu*  can  speak  with  anthority  in  re>;ard  to 
statisti<'s  and  matters  of  admiidstration : 

WImmi  thi.>i  <iis|M“a.sary  wa.s  o|K'iu*<1,  early  in  the  year  li*2(),  the  miinher  of  ea.><es  daily 
did  not  exceed  Itt  or  11.  There  wa.'^  a  lack  of  confidence,  hard  to  explain,  which 
kept  the  men  from  taking  advantage*  of  the  benefits  offered  them.  Perhaps  it  was 
<lue  to  the  fact  that  the  e'ompany  provided  the  service,  never  doubting  that  it  would 
be  acceptable.  You  ask  me  whether  the  labor  union  was  offering  similar  advantage's. 
As  a  matter  of  fae-t,  the  Motormen’s  Coune-il  hael  establishe'el  its  own  nu'elie-al  servie-e, 
but,  fetr  re'asems,  e'e-onomie-al  re*ase)ns  e'asy  to  unelerstand,  it  e-ould  not  be  e'ompare*el 
with  eeurs.  The'  feellowing  figures  will  te'll  the  story  o{  preegress.  Where'as  two  years 
age)  the  annual  expe'iieliture  was  le'ss  than  HK),(KK)  jx'sees,  it  is  now  alK)ut  :I(K),000.  The* 
teetal  number  of  e'ase's  attenelenl  last  month  was  aleout  3,4(K).  This  ine'luele's  theese* 
tre'ateel  in  the  eiispt'ii.sary,  20  night  calls,  anel  about  200  erases  in  home's. 

The  iiM'elie'al  se'rvie-e  e'stablisht'el  by  the*  e-ompany  in  the  e-ity  has  be'eu  extenele'el  to 
the'  suburbs  of  Floriela  anel  Kfo  Colorado.  In  the  former,  which  has  a  peepulation  of 
f(H),  the're  is  a  pt'rmaueut  se'rvie-e  with  an  interne  and  a  midwife  on  eluty.  One  of 
the'  eloe  tors  make's  a  we'ekly  visit  anel  is  on  e  all  for  any  emergene  y.  In  Rio  Colorado, 

( 'ampamentoele  Maitene-s,  where  the  |X)pulation  numbers  1,.")00,  the're  is  alse)  a  physie'ian 
in  charge  assiste-el  by  an  interne  anel  a  mielwife,  a  hospital  with  four  be'els,  and  all  the' 
e'e|uipment  ne'e'de'd  for  nu'die  al  anel  surgie  al  work.  Having  e'stablishe'el  this  braneh,  1 
make  a  meenthly  visit  of  insjx'ction. 

We  hiive  already  stateel  that  the  members  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Seteiety 
pay  a  uomimd  ft'C  t)f  24  pt*se»s  per  me»uth  and  that  this  entitles  them  tt) 
the  eliffereid  kinels  of  service.  Aceordin<r  tt)  the  by-laws,  the  cetmpany 
|)ays  74  pe'sos  per  month  fetr  each  member  and  also  subscribes  from  a 
spt'cial  fund  fetr  service's  rendered  employee's  whet  are  lutumembers. 

The  setciety  is  governed  by  ti  Itoaird  ttf  management  cetnsisting  ttf 
the  welfare  cetmmitte'e  etf  the  compafiy,  four  reprt'seidatives  chosen 
by  the  workmen  and  etne  from  the  ollice  fttree.  The  welfare  com- 
mitte'e  is  made  up  etf  two  elirectors,  the  gt'iieral  manager,  the  heatls 
of  eh'partments,  the  mt'dical  dirt'ctetr,  and  a  st'cretarv.  The  board 
nu'ets  on  the  first  and  third  Thursday  of  each  month  for  the  trans¬ 
action  etf  business.  Any  reepft'sts  or  complaiids  from  members  are 
submitted  tet  this  betely.  In  etreler  tet  ke'ep  rt'cords  in  proper  fetrm  aful 
maintain  an  ellicient  se'rvice,  the  setciety  has  its  etwn  oflice,  open  all 
(lay,  and  handle's  reepu'sts  for  me'dical  service  anel  financial  help.  It 
)dso  issues  tickets  of  admission  to  employe'e's  wishing  tet  e'onsult  the 
(lispe'itsarv,  and  it  sends  an  oflicial  to  visit  the  home's  of  members 
who  are  ill  in  order  tet  h'arti  their  ne'e'els  anel  give  the  help  stipulate'd 
in  the  by-laws. 

One  eletes  fiot  nee'el  to  be  a  profounel  psychologist  to  realize  the 
setcial  signifie-ance  of  all  this  wetrk.  The  company  take's  a  pate'rnal 
intere'st  in  its  employe'e's,  nett  etidy  in  provieling  the  be'st  etf  working 
conditions  but  in  looking  after  the  health  of  the  familie's,  carrying 
its  ministrations  into  the  ve'rv  hetme,  for  it  realize's  that  the  two 
factors  of  wetrking  conditions  and  home  life  must  be  consielere'el, 
since  the'v  wetrk  together  in  dete'rmining  a  man's  progre'ss. 

‘’The  elirectois  of  the  e'ompany  fe'e'l  a  ce'rtain  satisfaction  with 
what  lias  be*e'n  ace'omplished,"  adde'd  Dr.  Fuenzalida  ('orrea,  as  our 


Courtesy  of  the  Brori/»on  American. 

NIGHT  VIEW  FROM  THE  HARBOR  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  AT  RIO  HE  JANEIRO,  COMMEMORATING  THE  FIRST  CENTENARY  OF 

BRAZILIAN  INDEPENDENCE,  WHICH  WAS  OPENED  ON  SEPTEMBER  7,  1922. 
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visit  drew  to  an  oiul.  “  With  no  wunino  «»f  cMithusiam  they  have  l)een 
incessantly  hiisy,  providing  the  funds  and  whatever  we  neede<l  to 
|)ut  our  work  on  a  sure  foundatit»n.  Senores  Diamond,  Hayward, 
Tonkin,  T«»eornal,  and  ('laro  Lastarria  are  especially  interested,  and 
the  welfare  (•(•minittee  is  already  makinj;  elaborate  plans  for  future 
work,  eountin*;  on  their  enthusiastic  support.  One  thing  we  are 
considering  is  sonic*  kind  of  insurance  for  all  the  employees  of  the 
company  which  will  cover  every  emc‘rg(*ncy  and  provide  for  them 
and  their  families.  Another  thing  we  expect  to  do  within  a  short 
time*  is  to  open  libraries.  At  the  present  time  the  employees  are 
receiving  a  magazine  called  ‘El  Trahajo’  which  is  the  beginning  cudy 
of  the  work  we  hope  to  do  along  the  lines  of  (*ducation.  In  short,  the 
foundations  of  a  real  welfare  have  l)(*en  laid,  work  which  we  shall  de¬ 
velop  step  by  step  as  time  goes  on.  (’onsiderjihle  thinking  has  been 
done  also  in  connection  with  the  housing  problem,  hut  we  are  unable  to 
do  anything  at  pivsent.  Financial  conditions  in  general  will  not  permit 
l)(*ginning  the  wetrk  of  building  on  the  large  scale  we  have  in  mind.’’ 

At  this  pccint  we  said  good-bye,  directing  our  steps  hack  to  the  city. 
The  visit  of  the  afternoon  had  given  us  much  food  for  thought  and 
we  lived  ov(*r  again  the  things  we  had  seen  and  h(*ard.  We  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  company  is  acting  from  a  dis¬ 
interested  motive,  for  it  has  shown  ival  consideration  and  affection 
toward  those  in  its  employ,  ajid  this  can  not  fail  to  have  its 
effect  on  the  metrale  ctf  the*  workmen.  Realizing  that  they  are 
receiving  the  treatment  they  deserve,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  management  their  hearty  cooperation,  and  thus  there  will  he  a 
common  and  cordial  understanding  which  will  he  proof  against  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  any  agitation  that  might  arise  without  just  cause. 

As  we  drew  near  the  city  another  thought  came  to  us.  There  are  a 
number  of  large  industrial  ])lants  in  our  country  in  which  attention  is 
being  given  to  this  (piestion  of  relationships.  Many  experiments  are 
being  made  along  this  line,  but  the  ])laces  are  so  isolated,  and  the 
])lans  so  often  imju-acticable  and  carried  out  in  fear  and  trembling* 
that  no  great  ju'ogress  has  been  rnatle.  It  seems  as  if  some  central¬ 
izing  agency  were  needed  to  direct  these  scattered  activities  and  to 
show  the  manufacturers  how  they  can  use  their  plants  in  establishing 
the  right  relation  between  em])loyer  and  emj)loyee.  We  remember 
reading  not  long  ago  about  a  new  organization  called  “The  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Labor”  which  claims  to  have  a  ])rogram  similar  to  the  one 
])roposed.  'Phe  (piestion  is,  will  it  be  strong  enough  to  bring  all  the 
industries  of  the  country  into  sympathy  with  such  high  ideals  ( 
The  Chilean  Electric  Co.,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  estab¬ 
lished  on  its  own  account  the  excellent  service  described,  has  become 
afliliated  with  that  organization  and  offers  its  hearty  cooperation  in 
carrying  out  the  work  jirojected.  May  others  follow  and  so  hasten 
the  day  when  there  shall  be  harmony  in  industrial  relationships 
throughout  our  country! 


f’ourtoty  of  the  Brazilian  Amrriear.. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  EXPOSITION.  A  NIGHT  VIEW  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  PLAZA  OF  N.VTIONS. 
The  building  at  the  left  is  the  Pavilion  of  Game  and  Fisheries  and  that  at  the  ritfht  the  I’aliu'e  of  Industries. 
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THK  PLAZA  OF  NATIONS. 

Ill  llu-  liai'ki:r<iiiiul  may  Ih‘  stnai  a  iiuiiiIht  of  roreign  V(>^st‘ls  ant-homl  in  the  Bay  of  (itiaiialiara.  The  two 
buildings  are  the  I’aviliixis  of  Statisties  and  that  of  (iame  and'KUheries. 
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Otii’  of  the  iHtpiilur  features  of  the  Exposition  is  the  aerial  service,  which  affords  visitors  opportunities  for  viewing  the  city  of  Itio  de  .lanciro  and  the  harl>nr. 


Bull. 
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THE  IMPOSINC  ENTRANCE  TO  FESTIVAL  HALL. 
One  of  the  most  lieautifnl  examples  of  arehitei'ture  in  the  Exposition. 


Total  Latin  America. 


TIIKKK  has  boon  a  "roatcr  delay  in  the  e(.)m])ilation  and  report 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Latin  American  countries  for 
the  year  1921  than  has  ever  heretofore  occurred.  At  the 
time  of  the  ])reparation  of  this  survey  (Oct.  12,  1922),  the 
Pan  American  Union  has  received  re])orts  from  only  13  of  the  20 
countries  showing  returns  which  may  he  considered  hy  anj-  means 
cornjdete.  From  four  countries,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Salvador,  and 
Peru,  there  are  ])ractically  no  returns  whatever.  P'rom  Argentina. 
Bolivia,  and  Uolomhia  the  only  returns  available  are  those  of  gross 
trade.  On  this  account  it  has  been  necessary  to  estimate  the  gross 
trade  and  distribution  thereof  of  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Salvatlor,  and 
Peru,  and  to  estimate  the  distribution  of  the  trade  of  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  and  ('olomhia.  These  estimates  have  been  made  chiefly 
from  an  ins])ection  and  analysis  of  the  foreign  trade  statistics  forl921 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  chief  Euro])ean  countries 
with  Latin  America,  with  allowances  for  transit  trade  and  differences 
in  bases  of  customs  valuations. 

The  ft)reign  commerce  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries  for  the 
year  1921  (as  above,  in  part  an  estimate),  customs  valuations,  was 
.'53,729,374,113,  of  which  amount  !51 ,334,759,479  re]>resented  imports 
and  .SI ,395,1 14,034  exports.  For  the  ])receding  year,  1920,  the  fig¬ 
ures  are:  Imports,  S2,301 ,192,.503:  ex])orts,  .33,292,937,770;  total, 
S0,094,13t),279.  The  decrease  in  im]>orts  was  .5900,433,024,  and  in 
ex])orts  SI  ,397,323,142,  or  a  decrease  in  total  trade  of  $2,304,250,100, 
or  33.3  ])er  cent. 

Such  a  great  decrease  as  this  occurring  in  so  short  a  time,  including 
almost  every  country  and  in  both  imports  and  ex])orts,  would,  in 
ordinary  times  and  under  onlinary  circumstances,  indicate  something 
near  an  industrial  breakdown.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact  as  to 
Latin  America,  nor  was  it  a  fact  as  to  the  world  at  large  (all  coun¬ 
tries’  trade  sln)ws  analogous  condititms),  notwithstanding  the  pessi¬ 
mistic  (tut<’ry,  which  was,  and  to  an  extent  is  yet,  heard  in  Euro])e, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  both  the  Americas.  What  ha])]»ened  after  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  armistice  in  Novemher,  1913,  was  what  might  have  been 
exj)ected  and  what  came  as  a  sui'i)rise  to  in)  one  having  a  knowle<lge 
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of  the  ordinary  currents  of  international  trade  and  the  perturbations 
that  these  currents  suffered  on  account  of  the  war. 

Summarized,  the  conditions  at  the  close  of  hostilities  were: 

1.  A  four  years’  shortage  of  manufactures,  due  to  diversion  of 
])lants,  capital,  and  labor  to  ju'oduction  of  war  materials,  and  inten¬ 
sified  by  loss  of  man  power  taken  into  the  fighting  forces.  This 
shortage  was  felt  most  in  the  nonmanufacturing  countries  that  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  necessary  goods  not  only  on  account  of  de¬ 
creased  production  in  the  industrial  countries  at  war,  but  also  on 
account  of  scarcity  of  ships,  blockades,  embargoes,  and  black  lists 
maintained  for  military  reasons  by  the  same  countries. 

2.  Accumulations  of  large  credits  by  all  nonbelligerent  countries 
from  the  sale  at  inflated  prices  of  their  manufactures,  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs. 

With  depleted  stocks  of  imports  and  full  pockethooks  all  Latin 
America  after  November,  1918,  rushed  into  the  restricted  markets  of 
the  manufacturing  countries  to  buy  anything,  especially  articles  of 
lu.xury,  at  no  matter  what  price.  Its  own  commodities,  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs,  were  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  industrial  countries, 
especially  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  also  at  inflated  prices. 
All  around,  for  near  two  years,  there  was  a  frenzied  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  that  went  on  all  over  the  worhl.  Prior  to  the  war  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  had  averaged  for  10  years  about  two  billions  of  dollars 
and  the  imports  about  a  billion  and  a  half.  The  war,  on  account  of 
the  food  and  war  material  demands  of  England,  France  and  Italy, 
drove  Ibiited  States  exports  up  to  an  average  of  about  double,  and 
imports  (chiefly  raw  materials  for  manufacture  to  supply  export 
demands)  increased  by  about  50  per  cent.  Then  the  war  ended  and 
the  rush  to  buy  began.  The  exports  of  the  United  States  jumped  to 
87,232,000,000,  in  1919  and  88,109,000,000,  in  1920  and  the  imports 
were  83,904,000,000  in  1919  and  85,278,000,000  in  1920. 

In  1913,  the  United  States  e.xported  8316,560,000  to  and  imported 
8426,  936,000  from  Latin  America  (United  States  customs  valua¬ 
tions). 

For  the  two  years  following  the  war  the  figures  were: 


Imports  from  Exports  to 
Latin  America.  Latin  America. 


Ittia .  $1,318, SOS, OOO  $934,7.55,000 

1920 .  1,706,994,000  1,488,. 302, 000 


Note. — The  above  figures,  compiled  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  represent  United  States  customs  valuations  and  consequently 
tlo  not  agree  with  the  figures  in  the  main  tables,  published  herewith,  which  are  i-om- 
piled  from  l>atin-.\merican  reports  and  represent  Latin-American  customs  valuations. 
Both  sets  of  figures  are  correct,  but  from  different  standpoints.  For  another  reason 
for  disagreement,  see  note  at  end  of  this  article. 
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la  1921,  L^nitod  States  figures  show  exports  to  Latin  America, 
S7.j8, 125,000,  and  imports  from  Latin  America,  §091,127,000.  The 
total  trade  was  less  than  the  exports  alone  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  over-buying  and  selling  in  1919  and  1920  of  Latin  America  was 
frenzied,  hut  not  unnatural  nor  unlooked  for,  nor  necessarily  un¬ 
economic.  The  licjuidation  that  followed  was  inevitable.  It  cor¬ 
responded  to  the  li(|uidation  that  more  or  less  went  on  all  over  the 
world,  that  reduced  ITiited  States  imports  in  1920  from  over  live  and 
a  (juarter  billion  to  two  and  a  half  billion,  and  exports  from  over  eight 
billion  to  six  and  a  half  billion.  This  licpiidation  was  not  complete  in 
Latin  America  at  the  close  of  1921. 

The  tables  accompanying  this  article  show  values  alone.  When 
one  looks  into  the  question  of  commodity  (juantities,  he  finds  that 
there  was  no  such  extraordinary  increase  in  the  imports  or  in  the 
exports  of  Latin  America  for  the  two  years  1919  and  1920,  as  the 
value  increases  show.  In  other  words  of  the  two  causes  for  the  in¬ 
creases  in  these  two  years  given  above  the  preponderating  one  was 
accumulated  credits  and  high  prices  of  Latin  American  exports. 
Refurnishing  of  depleted  stocks  played  a  lesser  role.  Latin  American 
stocks  were  depleted  at  the  beginning  of  1919.  Latin  America 
needed  manufactures  badly,  hut  at  the  inflated  prices  that  goods  from 
the  United  States  and  Europe  were  then  selling  Latin  America  would 
not,  and  could  not,  have  paid  the  price  (except  for  the  barest  neces¬ 
sities)  had  it  not  been  that  Latin  American  exports  were  also  inflated 
in  price  and  had  been  so  for  most  of  the  war  period — especially  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years  thereof. 

The  mad  rush  to  buy  following  the  close  of  hostilities  affected  nearly 
all  the  world.  There  was  little  difference  in  degree  between  Berlin 
and  Buenos  Aires,  Paris  and  Ilabana,  London  and  New  York,  Rome 
and  Hongkong.  But  the  purpose  and  the  methods  of  the  buying 
differed  somewhat  as  between  the  belligerent  and  the  nonbelligerent 
countries.  France,  England,  Italy  and  the  German  group  were  buy¬ 
ing  food  and  raw  materials  largely  from  necessity,  but  not  entirely 
food  and  raw  materials  nor  from  necessitj".  Much  of  the  buying  was 
prodigal  in  the  extreme,  for  each  of  these  countries  had  its  war 
profiteers,  its  new  millionaires,  whose  only  thought  was  to  spend, 
spend.  The  nonbelligerent  countries,  Spain,  Netherlands,  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  Latin  America,  were  bujdng 
manufactures  partly  from  necessity  and  more  from  luxury. 

Latin  American  exports  in  1918  amounted  to  $2,409,000,000,  in 
1919  to  $3,080,000,000,  and  in  1920  to  $3,293,000,000.  Compared 
with  the  years  before  the  war  these  figures  represented  an  increase  in 
prices  of  100  per  cent;  $1,283,000,000  in  1911,  $1,574,000,000  in  1912, 
and  $1,553,000,000  in  1913.  This  increase  was  in  the  greater  part  a 
war-inflated  price  increase.  From  1913  to  1920  there  was  no  extraor- 
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(linarv  increase  in  Latin  Aineriean  population,  industry,  or  output. 
Tlu‘  j)roduetion  of  su<;ar,  oil,  and  a  few  minor  products  increased, 
but  there  was  no  <;eneral  increase  in  production  and  (piantity  export 
to  warrant  100  per  cent  increase  in  export  values.  An  examj)le  of 
price  inflation— an  extreme  one — is  su"ar.  In  the  year  immediately 
precedin"  the  war  the  Ignited  States  imported  from  Cuba  2,453,d0d 
tons  of  sugar,  value  !59S,;i95,000;  in  1920  the  figures  were  3,273,043 
tons,  value  $773,707,000.  An  increase  of  one-third  in  (piantity  is 
represented  by  an  increase  of  nearly  eight  times  in  value.  Argentine 
exports  in  1913  amounted  to  $469,000,000,  almost  entirely  agricul¬ 
tural,  grains,  meats,  wool,  liides,  etc.  The  exports  in  1920  were  of 
the  same  products  in  ((uantities  hut  little  great(‘r,  hut  the  value  was 
$1,013,000,000,  more  than  double.  In  1921  the  export  of  the  same 
products,  on  an  average  nearly  the  same  as  in  1920  in  (piantity,  rejirc'- 
.sented  a  value  of  only  $052,000,t)00.  This  figure  was  yet  $1 73,000,000 
above  the  1913  value  and  on  about  the  same  scale  that  the  pric(‘s 
of  1921  exceeded  the  ])rices  of  1913. 

Argentina’s  imports  for  1921  as  compared  with  1920  decreasi'd  in 
nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  exports.  If  the  licpiidation  had  then 
been  complete  the  import  decrease  would  no  doubt  have  been  greater. 
This  decrease  was  from  $907,000,000  to  $010,000,000.  The  Argen¬ 
tine  General  Office  of  Statistics  has  estimated  that  the  fall  in  prices 
of  imported  cotton  textiles  amounted  to  45  per  cent,  of  silk  textile's  to 
35  per  cent,  of  hags  and  bagging  to  24  per  cent,  of  edible  oils  and 
kerosene  to  20  ])er  cent,  of  some  other  petroleum  jirodiicts  and  of  iron 
and  steel  manufactures  to  50  per  cent.  So  in  reality  there  was  no 
considerable  falling  off  in  Argentina’s  imports  nor  in  the  imjiorts  of 
most  of  the  other  Latin  American  countrit's. 

CHARACTER  OF  LATIX  AMERIC.W  TRADE. 

The  imports  of  Latin  American  countries  are  chiefly  finished  manu¬ 
factures.  This  naturally  follows  from  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
manufacturing,  e.xcept  by  hand  and  small  shop  trades,  in  any  of  the 
countries,  although  Argentina,  Brazil,  (’Idle,  and  Mexico  have  some 
more  important  manufacturing  plants.  The  imports  of  manufactures, 
of  which  textiles,  machinery,  furniture,  vehicles,  read3*-made  clothing, 
tools  and  hardware  are  among  the  principal  ones,  are  of  the  same  kinds 
and  (qualities  for  all  the  countries,  making  some  allowance  for  climatic 
differences  where  necessarv  in  the  matter  of  textiles  and  clothing. 
Of  unmanufactured  products,  tlu\v  all  import  leather,  oils,  and  lum¬ 
ber,  and  a  few — Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  chielh' — raw  cotton. 
In  food  j)roducts  there  is  a  greater'  diversitj’.  Argentina  and 
LTuguaj'  do  not  import  wheat  and  other  bread  grains  nor  (lour. 
These  two  countries  (and  in  some  j^ears  Chile  also)  are  exporters. 
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All  the  otluM*  countries  iinjiort  wheat  anti  wheat  flour.  Arjjentina, 
(/'hile,  and  l’ru};uay  are  the  chief  importei's  of  su<;ar. 

On  the  side  of  exports  there  is  much  divei'sity.  Practically  all  the 
ex])orts  fall  into  two  classes,  raw  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing 
and  primary  food  products. 

I'lie  f;reatest  development  of  minerals  and  consetjuently  the 
larjiest  exjiort  is  from  Mexico,  ('olomhia,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile, 
hut  there  is  a  wide  differenee  in  the  character  of  miniii"  and  in  the 
class  of  minerals  exploited  in  these  countries.  Gold  is  produced  in 
some  eight  or  ten  countries,  hut  only  in  Mexico  and  Colombia  does 
gold  jiroduction  attain  world  importance.  The  same  can  he  said 
of  silver,  hut  only  in  Me.xico  is  it  of  considerable  amount.  Colomliia 
jiroduces  platinum  and  emeralds.  Chile,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Mexico 
jiroduce  copper  and  Bolivia  tin.  Cuba,  Chile,  and  Brazil  have  large 
iron  deposits,  but  at  present  <levelopment  is  confined  chiefly  to  Cuba. 
Nitrate  is  a  Chilean  monopoly.  Oil  production  has  not  yet  attained 
world  conseiiuence,  except  in  Me.xico  and  Peru. 

Of  agricultural  products,  Argentine  and  Uruguay  (Chile  occa¬ 
sionally)  have  j)ractically  a  monopoly  of  export  of  wheat,  oats, 
linseed,  corn,  flour,  bran,  and  hay.  The  same  eountries,  with  Brazil 
added,  export  fresh  meat  and  wool.  Beginnings  of  the  meat¬ 
packing  imlustry  have  been  made  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  which 
have  for  veal’s  exported  live  cattle.  Hides  and  skins  are  exported 
from  all  the  countries  and  coffee  from  all  those  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  and  in  addition  from  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Brazil — Brazil, 
as  is  well  known,  being  the  jirincijial  source  of  the  world’s  supjily  of 
coffee.  Cacao  is  exported  in  general  from  all  the  countries  e.xporting 
coffee,  but  chiefly  from  Ecuador,  Brazil,  and  the  Dominican  Kepuhlic. 
Cuba  is  the  principal  sugar  and  tobacco  e.xporting  country,  hut 
Ih'azil  exports  both  these  produets  and  Peru,  the  Dominican  Kepuh¬ 
lic,  Haiti,  and  some  others  of  the  tropical  countries  e.xport  sugar. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE. 
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Four  countries — the  I'nited  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
and  France — liave  for  a  long  ])criod  led  in  Lat in-American  trade.  F(»r 
about  a  generation  the  I'nited  Stateshasled  in  total  trade, i.e.,  the  sum 
of  both  im])orts  and  exjxtrts  »)f  Latin  America,  hut  until  1913  imports 
fr(*m  the  I’nited  Kingdom  exceeded  the  imports  from  the  United 
States.  Since  1913  the  United  States  has  led  on  both  sides  of  the 
trade.  During  the  late  war  German  trade  for  most  practical  ])ur- 
])oses  ex])ired,  although  some  clandestine  trade  through  Holland  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries  remained. 

There  has  been  some  revival  of  German  trade  since  the  war,  but  it 
will  probably  be  many  yeai-s,  if  ever,  before  German  and  French 
trades  in  Latin  America  assume  the  importance  they  had  before  the 
war. 

XoTE. — In  the  tables  of  distribution  of  trade  published  herewith,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  in  Argentine  and  I  ruguay  a  large  percentage  of  the  grain 
shipments  is  “on  orders’’  and  conscnpiently  the  final  destination  is  not  known  or 
not(“d  by  the  statistical  oflices.  This  fact  affects  chiefly  the  exports  to  Europe  and 
allows  for  some  increase  in  the  figures  published  as  to  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
(iermany,  and  France  for  all  the  years  shown.  The  same  “on  orders”  condition 
exists  in  the  nitrate  ex|x)rts  of  Chile,  but  these  chiefly  affect  the  exports  to  the  United 
States.  In  lit2()the  “on  orders”  nitrate  export  of  Chile  amounted  to  nearly  $11, 000, 0(K), 
and  in  1021  to  over  $24,(MK),(M10;  in  lx)th  cases  the  larger  proportion  of  “on  orders” 
nitrate  was  ent<*red  in  the  Unit«>d  States,  following  cable  instructions  at  Panama. 


JUDGED  by  the  quality  of  tlu*  work  of  Latin  American  sculp¬ 
tors  exhibited  in  national  and  international  expositions  of 
the  last  few  years,  both  in  America  and  in  Europe,  sculptural 
art  in  these  countri(‘s  has,  in  obedience  to  new  impulses 
and  tendencies,  reached  a  new  stage  of  develoj)ment  which  calls  for 
a  revisi»)n  of  prevdous  estimates  and  a  new  appreciation  of  values. 

In  much  of  this  work  one  i)erceives  the  emergence  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  note,  too  long  held  in  abeyance,  which  differentiates  the  work 
of  the  true  American  artist  from  stereotyped  imitation  of  his  Euro¬ 
pean  prototypes.  One  is  conscious  also  of  a  more  exact  equilibrium 
in  composition  which  is,  in  some  cases,  almost  faultless;  a  better  com- 
])rehension  of  decorative  values  and  the  proper  place  of  the  <lect)ra- 
tive  motive  in  diverse  compositions;  an  increasing  absence  of  mere¬ 
tricious  and  purely  theatrical  effects;  and,  everywhere,  abundant 
evidence  of  deep  feeling  and  a  constantly  increasing  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  hard  work  in  pre|)aration.  This  is  particularly  evident 
in  the  numerous  monumental  works  which  have  marked  the  more 
or  less  recent  centenary  annivei’saries  celebrated  in  Guatemala,  I’eru, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil,  and  particularly  in  the  architectural  features  of 
the  splendid  exposition  buildings  inaugurated  in  Hio  daneiro  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Latin  American  artists,  not  content  with  increasing  triumphs  at 
home,  are  now  invading  the  United  States,  where  they  are  winning 
their  full  share  of  laurels.  There  has  been  hardly  an  exhibition  of 
note  during  the  last  ten  years  in  which  some  Latin  American  artist 
was  not  represented.  Indeed  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  fiiul  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  (’hicago,  St.  I.K)uis,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  an  entire  gallery  tlevoted  solely  to  the  work  of  a  single  repre¬ 
sentative  Ijiitin  American  artist. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  examph‘s  of  the  one-artist  exhibit  was 
the  intensely  interesting  one  held  last  spring  in  Washington,  D.  ('., 
of  the  work  of  that  brilliant  young  Peruvian,  Francisco  Gonzales 
Gamarra,  in  which  were  inclmhal  a  number  of  notable  p(*rtraits, 
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Exhibited  in  the  Art  Institute,  ChieaKo,  March,  1922,  where  it  was  awarded  the  Mrs.  .lohn  C.  Shader 
prize  for  an  ideal  composition. 
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numiTous  landscapes,  and  some  exceedingly  interesting  etchings. 
Born  in  ('uzeo,  the  son  and  grandson  of  artists  of  recognized  talent, 
Sr.  Gonzales  Gamarra  is  now  ‘‘carrying  on”  in  New  York  (’ity, 
where  he  has  established  his  studio  and  where  he  is  adding  new 
luster  to  the  family  tradition  and  the  artistic  achievements  of  Peru. 

A  more  recent  triumph  and  one  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  is  the  case  of  Gustavo  Arcila  I'rihe,  that 
extremely  modest  and  promising  young  sculptor  who,  horn  and 
educated  in  Bogota  that  ancient  seat  of  Spanish  learning  and 
culture  where  the  flame  of  the  humanities  has  never  been  dimmed — 
came  to  the  United  States  a  year  or  so  ago,  where  in  that  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  he  has  not  only  gained  the  attention  of  the 
public  hut  admittance  to  the  principal  galleries  of  the  East.  More- 
(tver,  in  the  twenty-sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Art  Institute  of 
('hicago,  in  the  spring  of  19‘22,  one  of  the  five  works  exhibited  by 
this  young  artist  was  awarded  the  Schaffer  prize,  offered  annually 
for  the  best  ideal  sculptural  composition.  It  may  he  added  that 
Sr.  Arcila  Uribe  is  the  first  Ilispano-American  artist  to  obtain  this 
distinction. 

The  Bulletin  takes  great  pleasure  in  reproducing  here  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  most  notable  of  this  young  ('olomhian’s  work,  includ¬ 
ing  “The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  to  which  was  awarded  the  prize 
mentioned. 


MODEL  OK  STATUE  OF  DON  QUIXOTE,  BY  GUSTAVO 
ARCILA  URIBE. 


(JOO  TIIK  PAX  AMKIIU'AX  rXlOX. 

PRINCIPAL  LATIN  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES  OFFERED  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

YKAH  1«2I. 

|(inn  omitt(‘<l.| 


Name  of  socurily. 


Arpoiiliiip  Nation . 

1'niU‘d  Stalps  of  Brar.il. 

State  of  S.  Paulo . 

State  of  R.  (iraiide  do  S 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. . 

Republic  of  Chile . 

1)0 . 

1)0 . 

Republic  of  I'rupuay... 
Dominican  Republic... 


Coupon. 

Maturity. 

AnuHint 
ill  cur- 
roncy  of 
issue. 

New 

capital. 

Tot  al 
otTered. 

Out- 
standinp 
July  1, 
1922. 

7’s . 

192:1 

$.V),000 

$.'>0,000 

$‘>0,000 

$.'>0,000 

K‘s . 

1941 

TiO.OOO 

.50,000 

49,0(N) 

s*s . 

19:10 

10.  (MN) 

10,000 

10,000 

9,9t>0 

K’s 

1940 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

9,M10 

H’s . 

i9a> 

12.000 

12,  OIK) 

12,  (KK) 

11,700 

s’s . 

1941 

*24,000 

24,000 

24,  IKK) 

22,  HOI) 

H’S . 

1920 

9,500 

9,. 500 

9,  .TOO 

s’s . 

194«i 

lO.-iOO 

I0,:i00 

in,.5(Ki 

10,  *290 

s*s . 

1940 

7,.'>00 

7,ri00 

7,500 

7,425 

H*S . 

1925 

2,  .'>00 

2..5IK) 

2,. '>00 

lANCARY-JCNK,  1922.  IXCU  SIVE. 


.\rpenline  Nation .  7's . 1 

19'27 

$27,000 

$‘27,  (MM) 

$•27,  (KK) 

$27, IKK) 

City  of  Buenos  Aires .  .5’s . 

194«> 

1250 

l,09.> 

>  1,095 

1,(I9.'» 

Cnilol  States  of  Brazil .  7J’s . : 

19.52  1 

12,000 

K,hSU 

1  K,SS0 

H,HS0 

Do .  7.S . 1 

19.52 

$2.5,  (KK) 

2.T,onn 

25,  IKK) 

•25,  (KK) 

Slate  Santa  Cat harina .  s’s . 

1947 

$5,0011 

»3,.500 

5,000 

.5,0IK) 

City  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro .  s’s . 

1947 

Si;t,IKK) 

»3,IK)0 

i:),ooo 

13,  IKK) 

City  of  .sao  Paulo .  S’s . 

19.52 

$4.  IKK) 

4,IK10 

4,000 

4.(KK) 

City  of  Porto  .\lepre .  s’s . 

itmi 

$<,.'>IK) 

:t,.50O 

3,  .500 

3,. 500 

19.')‘2 

$0,000 

6.  (KM) 

6, (MM) 

6, (KM) 

1947 

$‘24, (Mm 

*24, (MM) 

24, (MK) 

24'(MM) 

Rejniblic  of  Chile .  s’s . 

19'K) 

1  P10,IKK) 

i,ri0 

)  i;:450 

1  l,:i.5o 

Reimblie  of  Cuba .  O’s . 

192:1 

I  STi.tNM) 

5.  (MM) 

.5,0(K) 

1  r),fNM) 

Dominican  Republic .  .5}’s . 

1942 

$>.7IK) 

.4,2IK) 

rt,  700 

6,7(K) 

•  Issue  ripurtsl  iu  dollars  on  basis  of  tiripinal  ollering  price.  •  $10,111)  rcfiindinp. 

*  $I,.‘ino  refuudinp.  *  $2,.'>00  refundinp. 


PRINCIPAL  LATIN  AMERICAN  CORPORATION  SECURITIES 
OFFERED  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

YEAR  1921. 

{000  oniitti'd.l 


Name  of  .st>curily. 

1 

C(Hi|K>n. 

.Maturity. 

.VimHinI 
in  cur¬ 
rency  of 
issue. 

New  Total 

capital.  olTensl. 

(llll- 

slandinp 
July  I, 
lO-j-J. 

Cniled  Railways  of  Hayana . 

Campapnie  do  boleo . 

CariblM'an  Supa'Co . 

. 

;  S*s . 

l«to 

l9’20-:«) 

19-20 

$0,IKKI 

l,(KK) 

$),(KK)  $0,000 

l,IKK)  l,IKKI 

l,.'>(K)  1,.'>(KI 

1,(MM) 

l,.*>(M) 

JANCARY-JINE, 

1922,  INCLCSIVE. 

Paulista  Railway  Co . 

-■=' . 

1942 

$4,000 

$4,000  !  $4,IKK) 

1 

$4,  IKK) 

.SUMMARY. 

Total  (iovcrninoiit  aixl  niiiiiit-ipal  Utaiis: 

1921 . 

January  1922 . 

Total  coritoration  loans: 

1921 . 

January  Juno,  1922 . 


i;«).  .')2r).  (HMi 

.')2.\  (KH) 


S,  rdX),  (KM) 
d,(MM),(MN) 

- -  12.:)(M).(MK) 


(irand  total  l.atin  .Vinoriian  loans  offi-rtsl  in  I'.S.,  Jan.  1, 192 1 -June:!)).  1922  229, 02."),  (KH) 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AM) COMMERCE; 


ARGENTINA. 

Argentine  Rural  Society  Exposition. — The  annual  exposition 
was  opened  at  Palermo  on  September  3  with  a  fine  collection  of  prize 
animals.  Foreign  judges  were  present,  among  them  being  M.  Ava- 
line,  expert  French  judge  of  the  Anglo-Norman,  Percheron,  and 
Boulonnais  breeds  of  horses;  Senor  Federico  R.  Vidiella,  delegate  of 
the  Uruguayan  Rural  Society;  C.  Howard  Taylor,  of  the  British 
Royal  Agricultural  Society;  and  G.  Humphry,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  who  spoke  on  the  dairy  industry  of  that  part  of  the  United 
States.  Excellent  examples  of  the  Shorthorn,  Aberdeen  Angus, 
Hereford,  Jersey,  Friburg,  and  Holland  Friesian  cattle  were  on 
exhibit.  One  champion  bull  brought  32,000  pesos. 

Roads. — The  municipality  of  Olavarria  is  to  expend  20,000  pesos  on 
drainage  pipes  for  the  roads.  Streets  leading  to  the  station  of 
Manantial,  Province  of  Tucuman,  are  to  be  improved  at  an  expense 
of  4,650  pesos.  The  Abra  Pampa-Rinconada  road  in  Jujuy  Province 
is  also  to  be  improved,  for  which  purpose  there  is  an  appropriation  of 
6,975.40  pesos.  The  national  roads  program  includes  many  other 
appropriations  for  roads,  bridges,  drains,  sewers,  and  similar  public 
improvements. 

Exports. — From  January  1  to  August  31,  1922,  the  following  num¬ 
ber  of  metric  tons  of  cereals  were  exported  from  Argentina :  WReat, 
3,107,445;  maize,  1,291,158;  linseed,  688,004;  and  oats,  253,835. 
On  the  same  date  70,140  tons  of  flour,  20,545  tons  of  barley,  and 
7,354  tons  of  birdseed  had  been  exported,  against  28,495  tons  of  flour, 
40,118  tons  of  barley,  and  3,499  tons  of  birdseed  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1921.  To  August  31,  443,610  cases  of  butter  had 
been  exported  against  600,560  cases  in  the  same  period  of  1921. 
Bales  of  sheepskins  exported  to  August  31  amoimted  to  48,813, 
against  12,193  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Petroleum  as  rmlway  fuel. — According  to  the  “  Review  of  the 
River  Plate,”  the  Argentine  State  Railways  have  tried  using  petro¬ 
leum  as  fuel  in  four  locomotives  between  Cordoba  and  Cruz  del  Eje 
with  much  success.  As  a  consequence  locomotives  on  the  Giiemes, 
La  Quiaca,  and  Salta  runs,  as  well  as  the  expresses  between  Tucuman 
and  Salta,  will  soon  adopt  oil  as  fuel. 

16606— 22— Bull.  6 - ^ 
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BOLIVIA . 

Oil  concessions  in  BoLmA. — The  Bolivian  Government  has 
signed  a  contract  with  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  in  respect  to  petroleum 
concessions  covering  1,000,000  hectares  in  Chuquisaca,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  Tarija.  The  contract  stipulates  for  a  term  of  55  years,  the  State 
to  receive  normally  11  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  with  special 
provisos  in  the  eventuality  of  war.  The  concessionaires  are  required 
to  deposit  a  guarantee  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  bolivianos  (about 
£20,000),  and  to  renounce  any  right  to  diplomatic  intervention  in  the 
case  of  disputes.  {The  Coast  Leader.) 

Cochabamba-Santa  Cruz  Railroads. — In  its  issue  of  August  11, 
1922,  the  “Review  of  the  River  Plate”  says: 

A  telejjram  from  I.a  I’az,  dated  August  9,  1922,  states  that  the  Bolivian  Government 
has  issued  a  decree  calling  for  public  tenders  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  between 
Cochabamba  and  Santa  Cruz.  Offers  are  to  be  presented  to  the  Ministerio  de  Fomento 
not  later  than  June  30,  1923.  In  the  offers  it  must  be  stated  clearly  what  price  is 
asked  for  the  work  or  for  sections  of  it.  The  line  to  be  constructed  will  have  a  total 
length  of  62o  kilometers,  with  a  branch  line  of  60  kilometers  to  the  Port  of  Ichilo  or  to 
some  other  navigable  point  near  Santa  Cruz.  The  line  will  be  of  1-meter  gauge, 
maximum  gradient  3  per  cent,  minimum  curves  75  meters  radius.  The  successful 
tenderer  will  be  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  1,000,000  boHGanos  in  guaranty  of 
fulfillment  of  the  contract.  The  State  will  guarantee  8  per  cent  per  annum  during 
a  period  of  25  years  on  the  capital  invested. 

From  a  copy  of  the  above-mentioned  decree  later  received  by  the 
Pan  American  Union  it  is  learned  that  the  work  must  be  begun 
within  60  days  after  the  signing  of  the  contract,  and  completed 
6  years  after  it  is  begun,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  100,000  bolivianos 
for  each  month’s  delay  which  may  be  attributable  to  the  conces¬ 
sionary;  also  that  the  length  of  the  concession  is  99  years,  or  less  time 
at  the  discretion  of  the  bidders,  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  line 
and  its  equipment  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Railroad. — During  the  latter  part  of  August  work  was  begun  at 
a  rapid  rate  on  the  Yimgas-Par&-Beni  Railroad.  It  is  hoped  that  by 
the  end  of  the  year  construction  will  be  completed  as  far  as  Vegas 
Yimgas. 

Wagon  roads. — The  Government  has  asked  for  bids  on  two  wagon 
roads  which  are  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
S  100,000. 

Tin  exports  in  July. — Exports  of  tin  from  Bolivia  durmg  July 
amounted  to  5,009  metric  tons,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took 
3,145  tons,  the  United  States  1,730  tons,  France  101  tons,  Germany 
31  tons,  and  Chile  2  tons. 

Tin  prices  have  slightly  improved,  thus  offsetting  the  effects  of  the 
higher  value  of  Bolivian  currency.  A  leading  local  exporter  quotes 
tin  concentrates  at  £158  7s.  6d.  per  ton  ca.sh  and  £158  10s.  at  90 
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days’  sight.  Most  of  the  tin  mines  are  not  working  or  are  producing 
on  a  small  scale,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  stocks  of  tin  concentrates 
on  hand  are  not  large.  The  lowering  of  freights  and  the  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  smelting  tin  are  expected  to  help  the  industry  somewhat. 
{Commerce  Reports.) 

Import  statistics. — ^The  following  statistics  for  1921  have  just 
been  issued  and  are  presented  in  comparison  with  similar  figures  for 
the  years  1913  and  1920.  Weights  are  given  in  kilos  and  values  in 
bolivianos.  The  normal  rate  of  exchange  is  2.57  bolivianos  to  the 
<lollar.  The  average  cpiotation  for  August,  1922,  was  3.36. 


lioHvian  import  statistics. 

I  ' 

l«2l  IU2()  1913 

Articles.  —  - - - 

Kilos.  Bolivianos.  Kilos.  Bolivianos.  Kilos.  Bolivianos. 


Liveanimals .  1,946,716  1  1,435,669  2,091,750  1,171,321  9,504,603  2,230,234 

Foodstuffs  and  beverafics .  27,427,140  13,901,749  26,595,893  I  16,200,662  40,018,572  10,353,546 

Raw  materials  or  partly  mauu-  i 

factured .  55,976,319  7,691,756  71,452,473  10,422,364  64,378,416  4,706,631 

.Manufactured articles .  20,011,n2  37,098,424  21,763,795  37,425,554  58,543,657  34,095,872 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bul¬ 
lion .  58  557  81,423  119,600  2,075  3,376,500 


Total . 105,:l62,ni)5  60, 1'28,005  1121,985,334  65,339,504  172,447,323  6'),339,.504 

_  _ i _ _ _ 


(Commerce  Reports.) 

nUAZlL. 


Brazilian  cable  develdp.ments. — Decrees  signed  April  7  luid  8 
by  the  President  of  Brazil  approve  the  following  telegraph  and  cable 
developments:  (1)  Plans  of  the  All  America  Cables  for  overhead  tele¬ 
graph  lines  and  cable  stations  in  Sfio  Paulo  and  Santos;  (2)  similar 
plans  in  the  .same  cities  submitted  by  the  Western  Telegraph  Co. 
(Ltd.)  for  its  plant;  (3)  petition  of  Enrico  Sehoch  for  permission  to 
organize  a  company  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  cables  from 
Rio  dc  Janeiro  to  Rome  and  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Montevideo. 

The  authority  granted  to  Enrico  Sehoch  specifies  that  the  proposed 
company  shall  enjoy  no  special  privileges,  monopoly,  or  subvention  in 
Brazil.  The  new  company  is  a  further  development  of  the  plan  for 
a  cable  from  Italy  to  Brazil,  the  Italian  concession  having  been  ob¬ 
tained  last  September. 

On  August  25,  1922,  Presitlcnt  Harding  signed  a  license  authorizing 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  U)  land  and  operate  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.,  a  cable  extending  from  there  to  Barbadoes,  where  it 
connects  with  the  line  of  the  Western  Telegraph  Co.  (Ltd.),  going  to 
Brazil. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  issuance  of  this  license  was  that  the 
Western  Telegraph  Co.  should  surrender  exclusive  privileges  which  it 
enjoyed  under  concessions  in  South  American  countries  of  the  east 
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coast,  while  tlie  All  America  Cable  Co.  likewise  renounced  similar 
privileges  enjoj'ed  by  it  in  countries  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  Both  companies  have  made  such  waivers. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Carlton,  president  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Co.,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
was  permitted  to  send  the  first  message  over  the  Miami  cable  on 
August  29: 

Ilis  Excellency  .Iose  Manuel  ue  Azeredo  Marquez, 

The  Minister  oj  Foreign  A  ffairs  oj  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Excellency:  l’«Tiiut  nu;  to  express  on  behalf  of  President  llardinf;  his  deep  grati¬ 
fication  at  the  o|x*ning  of  the  new  cable  to  Brazil,  thus  increasing  at  an  opportune 
time  facilities  of  communication  between  the  two  c-ountries  and  forming  a  new  link 
of  mutual  interest  and  amity.  Please  accept  my  hearty  felicitations  ujk)!!  this  happy 
event. 

(Signed)  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Secretary  oj  Stale  oj  the  United  States  oj  America. 

Hydroplane  “Porto  Alegre.” — The  firm  of  Braga,  Alvares  & 
Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Pelotas,  have  constructed  a  hydroplane,  which  they 
have  named  Porto  Alegre,  and  which  was  being  got  ready  to  undertake 
a  journey  to  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  hydro¬ 
plane  has  accommodations  for  12  passengers,  including  the  pilot  and 
the  mechanic.  The  upper  part  of  the  machine  has  the  shape  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  motor,  which  is  placed  in  the  rear,  is  a  Fiat,  devel¬ 
oping  a  velocity  of  from  GO  to  80  kilometers  per  hour,  it  being  the 
intention  of  the  enterprise  to  cover  the  distance  between  Pelotas  and 
Porto  Alegre  in  five  hours.  The  cximpany  expects  to  perform  a 
regular  service  between  the  two  cities,  with  landings  at  certain  inter¬ 
mediate  places,  for  which  purpose  a  secoml  hydroplane  is  to  be  con- 
structwl  with  more  ample  accommodatioits  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers. 

Railway  Sy.ste.m  of  Rio  Grande  im)  Sul.  -On  the  8d  (»f  dune 
last  work  was  begun  on  the  branch  line  of  (he  Porto  Alegre  &  Uru¬ 
guayan  Railway,  the  object  of  which  is  t<»  connect  the  cities  of 
.\legrete  and  Quarahy.  The  new  administration  of  the  Great  Southern 
has  alreafly  renewe<l  the  entire  telegraph  line  belonging  to  the  road, 
and  undertaken  important  repairs  on  the  rolling  stc»ck. 

•Vavigaihlity  f)F  THE  (fi.'YAHA  RiVKK. — The  cfumriissioii  in  charge 
of  thestuclyof  theGiiyabu  RivfT,  in  the  Slate  of  Matto  Gros.so.  has  for 
its  obj(K:t  the  <;xamination  of  the,  |»reseiit  conditions  of  navigability 
of  that  river  and  of  the  improvements  rerpiired  in  the  same  between 
its  mouth,  in  the  Paraguay  River,  and  Guyab&,  the  c.apital  of  the 
.StaU;  of  Matto  Gros.sf*,  an  approximate  extension  of  4.'JG  kilometers, 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  unhindered  traHic,  during  periods 
of  the  lowest  water  level. 


acukutltijkk,  iXDUsrnv,  axi*  com.mkrck. 
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Navigation  of  the  S.\o  Paulo  ctiast. — The  Companliia  Sautense 
<le  Navegafao  has  renewe<l  its  contract  with  the  Siio  Paulo  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  company  engaging  to  (establish  a  line  from  Santos  to 
Ubatuba,  touching  at  Sao  Sebastiao,  Villa  Bella,  and  Caraguatatuba. 
This  service  will  utilize  a  boat  with  capacity  for  oO  passengers,  and 
barges  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  with  a  capacity  of  30  tons. 
The  Government  will  grant  to  this  enterprise  a  subsidy  of  80,000 
milreis  per  annum.  ^ 

CHILE. 


Cost  of  livixc;. — The  following  index  ligures  of  the  cost  of  living, 
compiled  by  Sr.  Alberto  Edwards,  are  given  in  “Ija  Informacion  ” 
for  July: 
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Santiac.o  to  the  United  States  by  cable. — On  August  29  the 
West  Coast  (hd)le  opened  direct  communication  from  Santiago  to 
the  United  States  via  the  Western  Union. 

Samples  ix)k  the  United  St.vtes. — A  California  steiunship  com¬ 
pany  lias  offered  free  transportation  to  (''hilean  products  sent  to  the 
United  States  as  samples. 

'I'liANSANDiNE  VIA  .luNCAi,. — At  ii  meeting  in  Loudon  to  arrange 
matters  in  connection  witli  the  unification  of  the  Chilean  and  Argen¬ 
tine  lines  of  the  Transandine  via  Juncal  the  board  of  directors  was 
elected  and  Mr.  C.  White  was  named  manager. 

CoxcKETE  RAILWAY  BKiDGE.  -'Pile  olPicial  tosts  of  the  concrete  rail¬ 
way  liriilgc  over  tlie  Maipo  Kiver,  «>n  the  Paine-'Palagante  Railroatl. 
recently  took  place  with  great  succe.ss.  'Phe  bridge,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  longest  concrete  railroad  bridge  in  South  .\merica,  is  tiSl  meters 
in  length,  and  rests  on  Hi  piers  from  12  to  1.*)  meters  high.  National 
materials  were  used  in  the  construction. 

Street  car  postal  service. — 'Phe  first  street  car  postal  service  in 
the  Republic  has  been  openeil  between  Concepcion  and  'Palcahuano, 
a  distance  of  about  (i  miles.  Four  cars  have  been  fitted  with  mail 
bo.xes,  and  letters  for  this  service  may  be  deposited  at  the  post  otlice 
ill  the  city  «»'  >b  the  car  mail  box. 
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COLOMBIA. 

LaGiiTiiousEs. — The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  concluded  a 
contract  with  a  Swedish  company  under  which  two  lighthouses  of  a 
patented  system  will  be  constructed  and  mounted,  one  in  the  port  of 
Riohacha  and  the  other  in  the  island  of  El  Morro,  in  the  archipelago 
of  Tumaco.  These  lighthouses  will  cost  the  Government  the  sum  of 
30,250  pesos  national  currency. 

Important  works. — Congress  has  appropriated  500,000  pesos  for 
the  construction  of  aqueducts  in  Barranquilla,  Cartagena,  and  Buena¬ 
ventura  and  the  sanitation  work  in  Bogota. 

Girardot  R.ailway. — The  Government  has  just  concluded  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Colombian  National  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  London, 
concerning  the  Girardot  Railway.  This  contract  stipulates  that  the 
company  will  turn  over  to  the  Government  the  property,  cash,  rights, 
and  shares  belonging  to  the  company,  and  the  management  of  the 
railway;  and  that  the  Government  will  cancel  the  debt  owed  it  by 
the  company,  which  amounts  to  7,137,010  pesos,  and  take  over  the 
mortgages  on  the  property,  but  will  assume  no  responsibility  for  any 
of  the  company’s  debts  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

Measurement  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. — The  Minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Interior  has  ordered  the  measurement  of  the  national  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  lines,  in  order  to  obtain  an  exact  record  of  their 
extension,  which  on  May  31  reached  21,565.913  kilometers.  The  new 
line  from  San  Vicente  de  Chucuri  and  Barrancabermeja,  which  Mill 
be  110  kilometers  in  length.  Mill  soon  be  opened.  During  the  last 
four  and  a  half  years  2,557.804  kilometers  of  telegraph  lines  have  been 
installed. 

Silk  industry. — For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  silk  industry 
two  schools  have  been  established  in  Santander,  one  in  Zapatoca  and 
the  other  in  Bucaramanga. 

Many  people  are  interested  in  this  neM'  work.  A  large  plantation 
of  20,000  trees,  OM'ned  by  a  Colombian,  provides  food  for  800,000  silk¬ 
worms  that  produce  daily  6  pounds  of  silk.  The  OM'ner  has  ordered 
modern  machinery  in  order  to  enlarge  his  business,  as  has  the  director 
of  the  sericulture  school  in  Bucaramanga,  M'ho  has  conducted  suc¬ 
cessful  propaganda  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree  and  raising 
of  silkM'orms.  A  company  has  been  formed  in  Piedecuesta  that  has 
already  acquired  the  property  for  a  large  plantation  of  mulberry 
trees,  sufficient  to  feed  1,000,000  silkM^orms. 

Public  works  in  MedellIn. — The  public  works  in  Medellin  are 
valued  at  the  following  sums; 

Pesos.  Pesos. 

Tramways .  1,000,000  j  Electric  plants .  1,200,000 

Waterworks .  600, 000  j  Telephones .  400,000 

Market .  400,000  '  Slaughterhouse .  200,000 
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The  municipal  council  has  appointed  new  members  of  the  road  com¬ 
mittee;  has  ordered  10  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  every  kind  of 
public  entertainment  to  be  given  to  charity;  and  has  decreed  that  a 
statue  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Bolivar. 

Hotel  in  Buenaventura. — The  Pacilic  Railway  Co.  will  supply 
the  necessary  funds,  not  to  exceed  40,000  pesos,  to  build  a  hotel  in 
the  port  of  Buenaventura,  which  will  be  leased  by  public  auction  or 
run  under  the  company’s  management. 

costa  RICA. 

Wireless  towers. — The  Compaflia  Radiognitica  of  Costa  Rica 
has  received  the  concession  of  a  400  by  200  yard  lot  m  the  outskirts 
of  San  Jos6  for  the  erection  of  wireless  towers.  The  concession  is 
to  last  45  years. 

Sewer  bids. — The  municipality  of  San  Jos6  has  called  for  bids  on 
the  construction  of  a  345-foot  sewer  for  the  waters  of  Quebrada  Chile- 
perro,  and  a  similar  one  for  the  Quebrada  de  las  Arias. 

Cable  office. — Puntarenas  is  to  have  an  office  of  the  All  America 
Cables;  one  is  also  to  be  opened  later  in  Guanacaste. 

Improved  road. — The  cantons  of  Acosta  and  Tarrazu  will  benefit 
by  the  leveling  of  the  Aserri  hill,  which  will  make  the  road  practicable 
for  automobiles.  The  sum  of  9,000  colones,  derived  from  the  tax  of 
10  centavos  on  each  quart  of  liquor,  is  in  hand  for  the  work. 

CUBA. 

International  Commercial  Exposition. — This  exposition,  which 
took  place  in  Habana  during  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
1922,  in  connection  with  the  Latin  American  Medical  Congress  and 
the  National  Convention  of  Maternity,  was  divided  into  the  following 
groups:  1,  Chemical  and  biological  products;  dental,  veterinary,  and 
radium  preparations;  2,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  instruments  for 
pharmacies  and  laboratories,  and  for  orthopedic,  optical,  X-ray, 
dental,  and  veterinary  purposes;  3,  foods  and  beverages;  4,  construc¬ 
tion  material  (sanitary  engineering);  5,  books  and  pamphlets;  6, 
animal  and  vegetable  foodstuffs;  7,  large  and  small  installations  not 
specified  in  the  groups  given  above. 

The  exposition  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Sixth  Latin 
American  Medical  Congress,  an  International  Exposition  of  Hy¬ 
giene,  and  the  National  Maternity  Concourse,  alt  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Sanitation.  The  Medical  Congress  will  be  in 
session  from  November  19  to  20,  and  the  exposition,  opening  at  the 
same  time,  will  continue  for  at  least  30  days,  with  the  possibility  of 
the  period  being  extended. 

The  site  of  the  exposition  and  Medical  Congress  is  the  old  convent 
of  Santa  Clara  de  Asis,  which,  on  account  of  its  size  and  central  loca- 
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tion,  is  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose.  In  the  convent*  grounds 
are  located  several  interesting  buildings,  the  oldest  of  which  dates 
back  to  1529.  These  will  be  open  to  the  public  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years. 

DOMI.NICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Freight  trucks. — As  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the  Duarte  High¬ 
way,  already  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin,  daily  automobile  trucking 
service  has  been  inaugurated  between  Santo  Domingo  and  El  Cibao 
and  biweekly  service  between  the  capital  and  Santiago. 

Highways. — Among  the  works  of  highway  construction  now 
under  way  may  be  mentioned  the  road  from  La  Vega  to  Cotuy  and 
the  repair  of  that  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Villa  Mella. 

Money  prizes  have  been  offered  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  to  the  highway  officials  of  various  ranks,  in  charge  of  sections 
varying  from  1  to  25  kilometers  in  length,  who  show  the  greatest 
improvement  in  the  sections  under  their  care  for  the  period  from 
September  1  to  December  20,  1922. 

I.MPRovEMEXTs  BY  AN  AGRICULTURAL  COMPANY. — A  Company  en¬ 
gaged  in  growing  and  grinding  sugar  cane  in  the  Province  of  Bara- 
hona  has  been  authorized  to  construct,  maintain,  and  use  a  drainage 
system  13  kilometers  long,  emptying  into  the  River  Yagua  del  Sur. 

ECUADOR. 

Cacao  exports. — Cacao  exported  through  Guayaquil  in  sacks  of 
175  pounds  net,  during  the  first  half  of  1922,  totaled  312,064  sacks, 
of  which  128,781  were  consigned  to  the  United  States,  62,401  to 
Germany,  64,655  to  Holland,  12,860  to  France,  10,167  to  England, 
5,370  to  Belgium,  3,600  to  Norway,  2,050  to  Italy,  4,200  to  Den¬ 
mark,  7,625  to  Spain,  6,125  to  Sweden,  40  to  Mexico,  1,350  to  Chile, 
2,171  to  Colombia,  600  to  Argentina,  50  to  Uruguay,  and  19  to  Peru. 

Railroad  and  road  to  the  coast. — Work  is  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily  on  the  railroad  from  Guayaquil  to  the  coast.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  7  an  engine  drawing  a  work  train  with  material  went  as  far  as 
kilometer  6.  Rails  and  ties  are  provided  for  nearly  100  kilometers 
more  and  a  force  of  100  is  employed. 

As  the  road  to  the  coast  from  Guayaquil  is  torn  up  owing  to 
laying  the  railroad  tracks,  a  committee  of  capitalists  is  undertaking 
the  building  of  a  new  road  for  automobile  traffic. 

Railroad  construction  funds. — From  June  1,  1921,  to  May  31, 
1922,  the  following  national  funds  have  been  invested  in  railroad 
improvements:  Quito-Esmeraldas,  502,929.90  sucres;  Ambato-Cura- 
ray  Railroad,  72,379.93  sucres;  Sibambe-Cuenca  Railroad,  315,789.19 
sucres;  Balua-Chone  Railroad,  60,782.60  sucres;  San  Juan  Chico- 
Riobamba  Railroad,  3(i,121.9l  .sucres;  Puerto  BoHvar-Loja  Railroad, 
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(),595.80  sucres,  and  Manta-Santa  Ana  Railroad,  129,737.21  sucres, 
making  a  total  of  1,124,336.54  sucres. 

Guayaquil-Esmeraldas  flight. — The  Macchi  airplane  given  to 
Ecuador  by  the  Chinese  colony  made  a  flight  from  Guayaquil  to 
Esmeraldas  with  stops  at  Salinas  and  Manta  in  a  trial  trip  to  prove 
the  practicability  of  air  service  along  the  coast.  The  airplane 
was  manned  by  two  Italian  aviators  and  their  mechanician  who 
made  the  round  trip  of  1,300  kilometers  in  two  days  amid  much 
j)opular  enthusiasm.  It  is  hoped  to  improve  communication 
through  districts  not  provided  with  roads  by  means  of  air  .service. 

Guayaqlhl  dock  and  customhouse.  Bids  on  the  building  of 
the  Guayaquil  dock  and  customhouse  have  been  called  for.  The 
specifications  call  for  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete;  a  wharf  with 
loading  and  unloading  facilities;  dock  warehouse ;  customhouse;  offices 
of  customs  guards,  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  the  Maritime  Public 
Health  Service;  repair  shops,  rolling  stock  supply  sheds  and  electric 
plant  for  the  buildings.  The  wharf  is  to  have  a  capacity  for  dock¬ 
ing  three  10,000-ton  vessels  at  once,  with  sufficient  railroad  sidings, 
cranes,  and  equipment  to  unload  five  vessels  simultaneously. 


GUATEMALA. 

Masonry  bridije. — The  sum  of  12,000  pesos  has  been  appropriated 
for  erecting  the  masonry  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  San  Luis  River 
at  San  Juan  Chamelco,  in  the  Department  of  Alta  Vera  Paz. 

Fishing  and  pearl  shell. — A  lO-year  concession  for  fishing  and 
pearl  shell  gathering  has  been  granted  in  the  waters  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  El  Pet6n  and  Izabal.  The  concessionary  agrees  to  export 
a  minimum  of  500  tons  of  products  or  derivatives,  and  to  pay  $5 
American  gold  per  ton. 

Coconuts. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  signed  a  10-year 
contract  with  Sr.  Federico  Asenz  de  Tejada  to  rent  property  in  the 
Department  of  Izabal  for  a  coconut  plantation.  Sr.  Tejada  is  to 
pay  $3  for  each  1 ,000  coconuts  exported. 

Flight  from  Guate.mala  to  Salvador. — On  August  3,  two 
French  aviators,  Fromont  and  Jeanneau,  made  the  first  continuous 
flight  from  Guatemala  City  to  San  Salvador.  The  flight  lasted  two 
hours  and  fifty  minutes.  They  landed  without  mishap  on  the 
President’s  estate  near  the  city,  where  they  were  greeted  by  the 
President  and  other  oflicials. 

HAITI. 

Vegetable  ivory  nuts. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  an  announcement  of  the  receipt  of  some  tagua  (vegetable 
ivory)  nuts,  such  as  are  iLsed  for  making  buttons.  These  will  be 
given  to  persons  desirous  of  planting  them. 
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IlYUHcxiKAi’Hic  BKKiAUK.  -Tlu*  dutii's  <tf  llu*  hyclrognipliic  brif^ade 
recently  established  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  include 
the  examination  of  the  streams  t)f  the  Republic  in  order  to  know 
which  may  be  utilized  for  irrigation.  Topographers  will  later  study 
possible  projects  and  draw  up  a  complete  plan  for  their  execution. 

HONDURAS. 

Water  supply.  -Congress  has  appropriatetl  2,000  silver  pesos  as 
a  subsidy  for  the  municipality  of  El  Negrito  in  Yoro  Department  to 
install  a  water  supply.  The  funds  are  to  come  from  the  Revenue 
Administration  of  the  Department. 

■MEXICO. 

Mining  association. — An  association  was  recently  organized  by 
the  most  important  mining  companies  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
under  the  name  of  “  Amara  Minera  del  Estado  de  Chihuahua,”  com¬ 
posed  of  2  Mexican  companies,  3  English,  and  12  American,  the  com¬ 
bined  capital  of  which  amounts  to  $75,000,000  American  gold.  The 
object  of  the  new  association  is  to  cooperate  in  the  development  of 
raining,  study  the  laws  that  protect  this  industry,  compile  statistics, 
and  give  general  information  to  its  members. 

Sugar  industry*. — The  sugar  produced  during  the  season  dating 
from  November,  1921,  to  duly,  1922,  amounted  approximately  to 
119,800  tons.  The  number  of  mills  existing  in  the  country  and  the 
tons  of  sugar  they  produce  are  as  follows:  21  in  Vera  Cruz,  50,000 
tons;  7  in  Sinaloa,  24,100  tons;  6  in  Puebla,  10,000  tons;  15  in  Michoa- 
edn,  10,000  tons;  10  in  Jalisco,  7,000  tons;  2  in  Nayarit,  0,000  tons; 
9  in  Oaxaca,  5,000  tons;  11  in  Tabasco,  4,000  tons;  3  in  Comuna, 
1,700  tons;  1  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  1,500  tons;  and  1  in  Yucat&n,  500 
tons. 

Extortatio.n  ok  ai:to.moriles. — According  to  statistics  published 
by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  number  of  automobiles  bought  by  Mexico  from  the 
United  States  in  1921  amounted  to  (i,750  passenger  cars,  valued  at 
$5,183,791;  1,482  trucks,  valued  at  $1,554,544;  and  accessories  and 
spare  parts,  valued  at  $1,528,729. 

Production  of  minerals. — The  |)roduction  of  minerals  during 
the  first  semester  of  1922  was  the  following:  Gold,  11,146  kilos;  silver, 
1,195,350  kilos;  lead,  42,065,100  kilos;  copper,  (),‘f~f^>608  kilos;  zinc, 
1,064,929  kilos;  graphite,  1,306,098  kilos;  arsenic,  63,252  kilos;  mer¬ 
cury,  17,045,380  kilos,  and  antimony,  275,213  kilos. 

Telephone  service  with  Guate.mala. — A  telephone  service  has 
recently  been  established  between  the  towns  of  Mariscal,  Mexico,  and 
Ayutla,  Guatemala,  which  constitutes  an  important  advance  in  the 
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lelations  between  the  (wo  eouutries.  'I'his  line  will  coimect  the 
Mexican  consulate  in  Guatemala  with  the  immigration  office  in 
Chiapas,  thus  aiding  the  eommorce  between  the  two  countries. 

Rice,  WHEAT,  and  black  bean  crops. — The  Bureau  of  Propaganda 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  that  the  wheat  crop  in 
1922  will  aggregate  181,494,852  kilos,  valued  at  18,149,485  pesos;  the 
black  bean  crop,  97,780,326  kilos,  and  rice,  17,814,500  kilos. 

Wireless  service  with  Brazil. — As  a  symbol  of  her  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  Brazil  and  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  cente¬ 
nary  of  Brazilian  independence,  the  Mexican  Government  inaugurated, 
on  September  7,  1922,  the  wireless  service  between  the  two  Republics, 
under  the  treaties  concluded  between  the  two  Governments  through 
the  Mexican  Embassy  in  Rfo  de  Janeiro. 


NICARAGUA. 

Buoys  in  Corinto  Bay. — Four  new  buoys  have  been  placed  in  the 
harbor  of  Corinto  to  protect  the  vessels  of  larger  draft  now  touching 
at  that  port.  They  are  under  the  management  of  the  customs 
collector  of  Corinto,  who  makes  a  monthly  inspection  to  see  that  their 
positions  are  identical  with  the  indications  on  the  Hydrographic 
Chart. 

panama. 

Milk. — A  report  was  recently  made  to  the  Rotarians  on  Panama 
City’s  milk  supply,  w'hich  is  furnished  by  the  Central  de  Lecherfas. 
This  central  plant  w’as  formed  by  all  the  dairymen  of  Panamd  who, 
with  a  medical  officer  from  the  sanitary  department,  combined  in  1920 
to  give  the  city  a  clean  milk  supply.  The  cattle  are  practically  all 
on  farms  on  the  Sfibanas,  the  rolling  grass  lands  east  of  the  city.  One 
of  the  landowners  of  that  section  has  recently  bought  a  pedigreed  bull 
from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  quality  of  the 
local  breed  of  cattle.  It  is  stated  as  a  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  milk 
furnished  by  the  Central  de  Lecherlas  that  the  hospitals  purchase 
their  supply  from  this  source. 

Mahogany  to  the  United  States. — A  barque  which  arrived 
some  w’ceks  ago  with  machinery  for  a  timber  company  and  an  oil 
corporation  of  Rio  Congo  and  Garachin^,  respectively,  recently  left 
Illo  Congo  w’ith  a  cargo  of  1,200  tons  of  mahogany  from  that  region. 

PARAGUAY. 

Government  lands  and  colonies.- -The  Office  of  Lands  and 
Colonization  has  received  during  the  last  few  years  the  following 
sums  in  payment  for  Government  lands  occupied  and  devoted  to  agri¬ 
culture:  384,936.86  pesos  in  1917;  436,119  pesos  in  1918;  .308,254.65 
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pesos  in  1919;  374,830.15  pesos  in  1920;  499,405.32  pesos  in  1921  and 
121,354.85  pesos  in  the  first  semester  of  1922. 

Palo  santo  or  lignum  vit.e. — The  palo  santo,  or  lignum  vitaj,  is 
found  in  the  Chaco  region.  It  is  as  hard  as  (juebracho,  hut  differs 
from  it  in  its  dark  green  color;  it  is  very  resim)us  and  aromatic.  The 
Indians  use  it  for  firewood  on  account  (*f  its  fumes,  which  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  the  property  of  dispereing  the  mosquitoes  and  other 
insects  to  a  considerable  distance.  Paraguay  produces  various  kinds 
of  soft  woods  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Yerba  mate. — Great  interest  has  been  created  in  the  cultivation  of 
this  plant,  a  valuable  Paraguayan  product  which  is  easily  placed  on 
the  foreign  market.  The  Office  of  Lands  and  (’olonization  has  of¬ 
fered  many  facilities  to  colonists  who  will  devote  themselves  to 
planting  yerba  mate,  and  has  obtained  the  approval  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  law  by  which  a  colonist  is  entitled  to  the  deed  on  the 
lot  a.ssigned  him  after  he  has  occupied  it  for  5  yeai’s,  provided  he  has 
set  out  300  plants  during  that  time. 

Cotton. — The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  increased  greatly  in  the 
agricultural  colonies,  due  to  the  suc(;essful  outcome  of  the  first  cotton 
crops  and  to  the  distribution  of  cotton  seed  from  the  United  States 
by  the  Office  of  Lands  and  Colonization,  which  awakened  great 
interest  in  this  industry  among  the  colonists.  The  large  yield  from 
this  seed  M'as  mentioned  in  the  September  Bulletin. 

Banan.v  INDU.STRY. — For  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  industry, 
the  Office  of  Lands  and  Colonization  has  announced  that  colonists 
engaging  in  banana  growing  who  wish  to  obtain  definite  »nvnership 
of  their  lands  must  plant  at  least  3  hectares  of  banana  trees,  spaced  3 
meters  apart,  and  free  from  any  lien. 

Sugar  and  alcohol. — The  Sociedad  Anonima  Azucarera,  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  has  greatlj"  aided  the  development  of  the  Chaco  region, 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  sugar  cane  and  producing 
sugar  anti  alcohol.  It  has  leased  937  hectares  of  Government  land 
and  invested  381,556  gold  pesos  in  machinery  for  a  sugar  mill.  T1m‘ 
sugar  cane  ground  in  1921  amounted  to  13,719  tons,  and  jmxluced 
755,000  kilos  of  sugar  and  136,000  liters  of  alcohol. 

PERU. 

Irrigation  works. — The  important  irrigation  works  in  the  Pampa 
del  Imjierial,  which  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Peru,  were  inaugurated 
in  August  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  event  is  particularly 
noteworthy,  as  these  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  country.  The 
M’ater  is  taken  from  the  Cancte  River  by  an  intake  which  receives 
6,500  liters  of  water  per  second.  The  canal  then  follows  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  which  here  flows  through  a  ravine,  so  that  tunnels 
for  the  canal  liave  been  made  through  the  hills  at  the  side,  the  longest 
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of  these  being  2,322  meters.  At  the  distance  of  12  kilometers  from 
the  intake  tlie  canal  drops  70  meters,  after  which  it  skirts  the  pampas 
16  kilometei's,  until  it  divides  into  two  sections,  each  10  kilometers  in 
length.  Seven  thousand  hectares  are  thus  opened  to  cultivation,  in 
which  the  700  laborers  employed  on  the  work  are  to  share.  Ten 
thousand  horsepower  can  also  be  made  available. 

To  facilitate  the  construction  work  and  transport  20  kilometers  of 
roads  were  constructed,  which  will  now  serve  as  a  permanent  link 
between  the  valley  towns  and  other  districts  of  the  province. 

One  of  the  interesting  incidents  in  connection  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  was  the  (light  of  an  American  machinery  representative  from 
Lima  to  Canete  (120  miles)  to  install  a  hoist  of  which  there  was 
urgent  need.  In  four  horn’s  he  had  made  the  round  trip  and  com- 
j)leted  his  work.  The  journey  was  undertaken  in  company  with  the 
aviator  regularly  employed  by  the  Government  to  carry  the  weekly 
pay  roll. 

A  resident  of  the  Department  of  La  Libertad  has  had  prepared  and 
has  presented  to  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  plans  for  an  irrigation 
project  to  serve  30,000  hectares  of  the  pampas  of  Chicama,  utilizing 
water  from  the  Moche  River.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated 
at  Lp.  50,000,  toward  which  the  resident  in  question  has  already 
spent  Lp.  35,000.  The  minister  will  endeavor  to  secure  a  Govern¬ 
ment  appropriation  for  the  remaining  sum  necessary. 

New  road. — Surveys  are  being  made  for  a  new  road  between 
Coracora  and  Chala. 

Pure  milk  in  Lim.v. — The  national  cooperative  dairy,  formed  by 
the  Government  in  connection  with  an  Argentine  company,  was 
opened  in  Lima  on  September  3  of  this  year.  It  is  expected  to  play 
a  prominent  part  in  public  health  and  to  serve  as  a  model  for  similar 
institutions  in  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  Piura,  Trujillo,  and  other  centers  of 
population. 

The  model  stables  have  a  capacity  of  200  cows,  wliich  are  all  tuber¬ 
culin  tested.  Apparatus  for  cleaning  the  stables  has  been  ordered 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  milk  bottles,  which  will  have 
patent  covers. 

National  stock  snow. — In  September  a  national  stock  show,  the 
largest  ever  held,  took  place  in  Lima  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Promotion,  which  is  interested  in  developing  the  stock  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Republic  through  good  breeds,  control  of  cattle  diseases, 
and  all  other  means.  The  animals  exhibited  belonged  to  the  following 
breeds:  Holstein,  Brown  Swiss,  Simenthal,  Freibui^,  Normandy,  and 
Durham. 

Busses  in  Lima. — Scores  of  passenger  busses,  reports  the  “West 
Coast  Leader,”  are  now  running  to  various  parts  of  the  city,  although 
less  than  a  year  ago- they  were  practically  unknown. 
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Favorable  trade  balance. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  Kepuhlie 
for  the  first  semester  of  1922  showed  a  favorable  trade  balance  of 
Lp.  3,156,163,  the  exports  amounting  to  Lp.  7,937,052  and  the 
imports  to  Lp.  4,780,889.  The  figures  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  were:  Exports,  Lp.  7,807,033  and  imports  Lp.  9,562,304. 
The  United  States,  wliich  since  1913  has  held  first  place  in  Peru’s 
import  trade,  supplied  41.48  per  cent  of  the  imports.  Great  Britain 
following  with  18.529  per  cent,  and  Germany  with  10.216  per  cent. 
The  first  two  countries  hold  the  same  places  in  the  list  of  consumei-s 
of  Peruvian  products,  the  respective  percentages  being  40.867  and 
25.139,  but  Chile  is  third  with  12.014  per  cent,  Argentina  and  Ger¬ 
many  occupying  the  fourth  aind  fifth  places.  {Ileunmcn  del  Conterno 
Kiterlor  del  Peru,  Primer  Seniestre  de  UHd.) 

SALVAIM  )K. 

Agricultural  station  advises  planting. — Since,  owuig  to  a  pro¬ 
longed  drought  and  the  severe  storms,  the  usual  maize  crop  of  Salvador 
suffered  severely,  the  director  of  the  Agricidtural  Department’s  model 
farm  has  asked  the  press  to  recommend  the  planting  of  more  maize 
to  rephice  that  which,  due  to  unfortunate  weather  conditions  and 
a  destructive  insect  plague,  is  lacking  for  the  country’s  provision. 

URUGUAY. 

Kailroad  and  fast  steamer  service,  a  United  States  company 
has  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  National  Council  of  Administration 
to  establish  a  rapid-transit  service  between  Montevidec*  and  Buenos 
Aires.  The  plans  include  (a)  the  construction  of  an  electric  street 
railway;  ih)  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Montevideo  to  Colonia 
for  fast  passenger  service;  (c)  a  terminal  station  in  Colonia;  (d)  two 
fast  passenger  steamers  for  service  between  Colonia  and  Buenos  Aires. 
The  American  company  would  provide  the  iTuguayan  Government 
with  necessary  funds  to  finance  this  project  up  to  the  sum  of 
.$15,000,000,  the  compan}-  to  be  employed  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
construction. 

Jerked  Beef  Exihisition. — ^’I'he  National  Committee  for  the  De¬ 
fense  of  Production  has  j)repared  the  program  of  the  Jerked  Beef 
Exposition  to  take  place  in  Montevideo  the  latter  part  of  January, 
1923,  to  show  meats  salted  by  different  proces,ses;  methods  of  pack¬ 
ing;  the  prize  film  “El  Tasajo”  (Jerked  Beef)  of  the  film  contest  on 
this  subject;  a  public  reading  of  the  prize  monograph  on  “The  food 
value  of  jerked  beef”  by  the  winner;  lecture  by  a  professor  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  on  “Meat  as  a  national  food”;  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  methods  of  cooking  jerked  beef,  and  the  awarding  of 
prizes  in  the  contests. 
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Foreign  trade. — The  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  during  the  first 
seven  months  of  1922  was  as  follows;  Imports,  24,747,952  pesos, 
official  valuation,  and  exports,  46,114,640  pesos,  actual  valuation. 
During  the  corresponding  period  of  1921  imports  amounted  to 
23,158,855  pesos,  official  valuation,  and  exports  to  50,056,089  pesos, 
real  valuation. 

Telegraph  tax. — See  page  621. 

VENEZITELA. 


Coffee  and  cacao. — The  editor  of  “La  Hacienda”  has  organized 
a  coffee  and  cacao  e.\])osition,  which  will  take  place  December  19, 
1922,  to  January  7,  1923,  in  Caracas.  The  suggestion  has  created 
much  enthusiasm  among  pluntei*s,  who  have  commenced  to  make 
great  preparations  in  order  that  the  exposition  may  prove  a  success. 


^  ECONOMICandFINANCIALI 
AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

Branch  bank. — A  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Cordoba  was  opened  in 
Calle  Cangallo,  Buenos  Aires,  on  September  25. 

Banco  de  la  Nacion. — In  the  real  estate  administration  section, 
recently  opened  in  the  Banco  de  la  Naci6n,  the  following  charges  have 
been  fixed  for  different  operations:  For  collection  of  rents,  on  each 
monthly  payment  of  100  to  300  pesos,  3^  per  cent;  from  301  to  500 
pesos,  3  per  cent;  from  501  to  1,000,  2^  per  cent;  from  1,001  to  5,000, 
2  per  cent;  and  from  5,000  up,  li  per  cent.  On  quarterly  collections 
the  percentage  on  100  to  400  pesos  is  4  per  cent,  the  percentage  de¬ 
creasing  proportionately  to  the  increase  of  the  collection;  the  fee  for 
half-yearly  collections  begins  with  3^  per  cent,  while  annual  collec¬ 
tions  will  pay  the  bank  3  per  cent.  Other  percentages  are  given  for 
other  forms  of  real  estate  administration. 


brazil. 

State  of  Bahia  loan. — An  issue  of  $5,000,000  State  of  Bahia  8 
per  cent  sinking  fund  preference  gold  bonds  was  recently  placed  in  the 
United  States.  The  bonds  are  dated  October  1 ,  1922,  and  will  mature 
in  20  years.  The  loan  is  redeemable  as  a  whole  on  any  interest  date 
at  107 ;  callable  by  lot  for  sinking  fi*nd  beginning  in  April,  1928,  at  105. 
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These  bonds  are  the  direct  and  general  obligation  of  the  State  of 
Bahia,  and  in  addition,  they  are  secured  by  deposit  of  the  revenues  of 
the  State  on  exports  of  hides,  skins,  sugar,  and  on  statistical  and 
agronomical  services.  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  are  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  of  highways  within  the  State.  The  bonds  were 
offered  at  and  interest  for  the  first  $2,000,000  of  the  issue,  and  at 
100^^  and  interest  for  the  remaining  $3,000,000. 


CHILE. 

Government  loan. — By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  him  by 
law,  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  accepted  the  proposals  of  a 
number  of  credit  institutions  in  Chile  to  undenvrite  bonds  to  the  value 
of  30,000,000  pesos,  part  of  a  loan  of  135,000,000  pesos  which  the 
National  Congress  authorized  in  a  law  enacted  in  August,  1922.  The 
banking  organizations  which  have  agreed  to  accept  these  bonds,  with 
the  amounts  subscribed  by  each,  are  as  follows:  Bank  of  Chile, 
20,000,000  pesos;  Caja  Nacional  de  Ahorros  (National  Savings 
Bank),  5,500,000  pesos;  Bank  of  Edwards  &  Co.,  2,500,000  pesos; 
Banco  Nacional,  2,000,000  pesos.  The  bonds  will  bear  interest  at  8 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  will  be  issued  for  a  term  of  seven  years. 
The  loan  will  be  amortized  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  nominal  value  of  the  bonds,  to  commence  two  years  after  the 
date  of  emission. 

To  cover  the  remainder  of  the  issue  authorized  (including  interest 
for  the  first  year),  a  loan  of  $18,000,000  was  floated  in  the  United 
States  during  the  early  part  of  November.  The  bonds,  which  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum,  will  mature  in  20  years, 
and  are  not  redeemable  except  for  sinking  fund.  The  contract 
for  the  loan  provides  for  a  cumulative  sinking  fund  of  2  per  cent  per 
annum  be^nning  after  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  of  the  loan, 
to  be  used  to  purchase  bonds  at  not  exceeding  100  and  interest, 
or,  if  bonds  are  not  obtainable  at  or  below  that  price,  for  redemption 
of  bonds  by  lot  semiannually  at  100.  This  fund  will  be  sufficient 
to  retire  about  70  per  cent  of  the  issue  by  maturity. 

The  bonds  are  the  direct  credit  obligations  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile,  which  covenants  that  if  in  the  future  it  shall  sell  bonds  or 
contract  any  loan  secured  by  any  charge  or  pledge  on  any  of  its  assets 
or  revenues,  the  service  of  the  present  loan  shall  be  secured  equally 
ami  ratably  with  such  subsequent  issue  or  loan. 

Savings  banks. — The  total  number  of  depositors  in  Chilean 
savings  banks  on  June  30,  1922,  was  1,080,691,  an  increase  of  48,564 
over  the  number  a  year  before,  while  their  deposits  likewise  showed 
an  increavse — 25,225,822.66  pesos — the  total  being  233,174,735.34 
pesos. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Municipal  taxes  in  Bogota. — The  total  amount  of  municipal 
taxes  collected  in  Bogota  between  March  and  August  of  the  current 
year  showed  an  increase  of  .'10. OS  per  cent,  or  106,377  pesos,  over  the 
revenue  during  tlu*  same  months  of  1921,  although  due  to  certain 
restrictive  measure's  tlu*  revenue  on  alcohol  was  greatly  decreased. 

COSTA  KICA. 

CusTO.MS  RECEil’Ts. — The  customs  receipts  in  the  various  ports 
of  the  Republic  for  the  first  six  months  of  1922  were  as  follows;  San 
Jose,  2,057,984.38  colones;  Limdn,  1,166,215.09  colones;  Puntarenas, 
580,072.66  colones;  and  Sixaola,  143,102.68  colones,  making  a  total 
of  3,947,374.81  colones,  which,  compared  with  3,487,160.64  colonels 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  shows  a  favorable 
balance  of  460,214.17  colones  for  1922. 


HAITI. 

National  debt. — The  total  public  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti 
has  recently  been  estimated  at  .817,871,471.75,  made  up  as  follows; 


FraiH'K  87,02;t,12.")  converted  at  8  cents .  971, 874. 00 

Internal  short-term  Iwnds .  1, 971, 029. 84 

Interior  debt . .• .  3,275,379.69 


12, 218, 283. 53 

Floating  debt,  various  claims  (subject  to  verification) .  5, 653, 188.  22 


Total  public  debt .  17, 871, 471. 75 


$16,000,000  loan. — In  October,  1922,  the  National  City  Co.  of 
New  York  placed  on  the  market  an  issue  of  $16,000,000  Republic  of 
Haiti  external  gold  bonds.  The  bonds,  which  will  mature  in  30  years, 
or  on  October  1,  1952,  are  noncallable  for  15  years,  except  for  the 
sinking  fund,  and  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  The 
loan  will  be  retired  by  purchase  in  the  open  market  at  not  exceeding 
par,  or  by  annual  drawings  at  par,  and  there  will  be  a  sinking  fund 
sullicient  to  retire  the  entire  issue  before  maturity.  The  Government 
reserves  the  right  to  retire  the  entire  issue,  upon  reasonable  notice, 
at  any  time  after  15  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 

The  proceeds  of  these  bonds,  known  as  series  A  and  jiart  of  a  total 
authorized  loan  of  $40,1)00, ()()(),  will  be  used  for  refunding  two  Haitian 
loans  now  outstanding  in  France  to  the  amount  of  about  85,838,500 
francs,  and  to  provide  funds  to  pay  the  internal  floating  debt  and  for 
other  governmental  purposes,  including  public  works. 
hmmm:  OuII.  u—  c. 
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These  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  general  revenues  of  the  Republic, 
as  a  first  lien,  and  by  the  customs  receipts,  as  a  second  lien,  with  the 
exception  of  5  per  cent  of  the  latter  already  set  aside  for  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  receiver  general  and  the  financial 
adviser  of  the  Republic. 

Haiti  proposes  presently  to  issue  about  $5,00(),()00  series  B  bonds 
of  this  loan,  which  will  be  a  distinct  and  separate  issue  from  series  A, 
payable  only  in  Haiti.  These  bonds  will  bear  6  per  cent  interest  and 
will  mature  in  30  years.  The  object  of  the  loan  is  to  refund  first  the 
interior  debt,  and  then  the  floating  debt  and  various  claims  against 
the  Government. 

It  is  understood  that  no  further  issue  of  the  $40,000,000  loan  is 
contemplated  for  the  present. 

HONDURAS. 

National  bank. — The  President  has  approved  the  contract 
founding  a  Bank  of  the  Republic  in  cooperation  with  the  Banco  de 
Honduras,  in  accordance  with  action  taken  by  Congress  in  1918. 
The  capital  of  the  new  bank  will  be  for  the  present  2,000,000  silver 
pesos.  The  stockholders  in  the  Banco  de  Honduras  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  to  be  considered  the  founders  of  the  Banco  de  la  Republica. 
The  Government  subscribes  20  per  cent  of  the  capital,  the  Banco  the 
amount  of  its  present  capital,  and  the  rest  will  be  offered  for  sale  in 
the  first  meeting  of  stockholders.  The  order  governing  this  bank  is 
published  in  the  “Gaceta”  of  July  25,  1922. 

Customs  revenue. — The  customs  revenue  collected  during  each 
of  the  first  seven  months  of  1922  was  as  follows:  January,  452,524 
silver  pesos;  February,  316,743  silver  pesos;  March,  344,007  silver 
pesos;  April,  325,111  silver  pesos;  May,  371,038  silver  pesos;  June, 
357,660  silver  pesos;  and  July,  389,474  silver  pesos.  The  revenue 
from  the  liquor  tax  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1922  amounted  to 
1,132,121  silver  pesos.  In  both  cases  the  amounts  used  for  the  last 
three  months  were  preliminary  figures. 

PERU. 

Reserve  bank. — The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of 
Peru  on  August  31,  1922,  were  given  as  Ijp.7,174,149.  The  bank 
discounts  paper  at  the  following  rates:  6^  per  cent  for  agricultural 
notes  due  within  180  days,  7  per  cent  for  documents  maturing 
within  30  days,  and  7i  per  cent  for  documents  falling  due  between 
31  and  90  days. 

The  total  of  all  documents  exchanged  among  the  associated  banks 
during  August  was  Lp.4,043,865. 


LEGISLATION 


AKCJKNTINA. 


New  embassies.— The  Argentine  Congress  lias  approved  tlie  law 
which  provides  for  raising  the  Argentine  legations  in  Chile  and  Brazil 
to  the  rank  of  embassies,  and  the  Executive  has  promoted  the  present 
ministers  plenipotentiary  to  those  countries  to  the  rank  of  ambassador. 


Exe.mption  fro.m  tax. — By  a  decree  of  August  12,  1922,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  foreign  corporations  authorized  to  carry  on 
business  in  the  Republic  which  distribute  no  dividends  in  Brazil  are 
exempt  from  payment  of  the  tax  on  dividends. 

Parliamentary  documents. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
charged  Dr.  Primitivo  Moacyr  with  the  task  of  coordinating  and 
publishing  the  documents  of  Congress.  All  subjects  found  in  the 
congressional  annals  are  being  carefully  arranged,  with  the  result 
that  easy  access  can  be  had  to  any  topic.  Up  to  the  present  14 
volumes  have  been  published  on  the  subject  of  Intervention  in  the 
States,  7  on  State  of  Siege,  3  on  Presidential  Messages,  2  on  The 
Conversion  Fund,  3  on  Social  Legislation,  2  on  The  Valorization  of 
Coffee,  1  on  The  Defense  of  Rubber,  10  on  Public  Instruction,  1  on 
Interstate  Taxes,  and  12  on  The  Circulating  Medium.  Dr.  Moacyr 
is  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  further  volumes  on  The  Circu¬ 
lating  Medium,  The  States  (Espirito  Santo,  1920),  Public  Instruction 
(1917-1922),  Presidential  Messages  (1915-1922),  Droughts  in  the 
Northeast,  The  State  of  Sao  Paido  (1922),  all  of  which  are  expected 
to  appear  shortly. 

Housing. — The  President  has  signed  a  law  by  which  the  Executive 
is  authorized  to  undertake  the  construction,  cither  by  contract  or 
by  administration,  of  as  many  as  five  thousand  houses  for  public 
officials  or  laborers  employed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
price  of  these  dwellings  is  not  to  exceed  10,000  milreis  each,  and  the 
payments  are  to  be  made  in  monthly  installments  to  be  discounted 
from  the  pay  of  the  employee,  at  such  a  rate  as  will  lead  to  the 
complete  amortization  of  the  debt  in  15  years,  when  the  property 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  holder  in  fee  simple.  The  price  of  each 
house  is  not  to  exceed  the  cost  plus  the  interest  and  expenses.  By 
another  se<rtion  of  the  law  provision  is  made  for  the  lending  of  money 
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to  Army  and  Navy  officers  and  public  employees  or  laborers  for  the 
purpose  of  building  dwelling  houses  in  case  they  own  the  necessary 
land.  The  text  of  this  law  is  given  in  the  Diario  Official  of  Aug. 
24,  1022,  under  the  title  Decree  No.  4.561,  of  August  21st,  1922. 
Another  law  giving  Government  aid  to  housing,  issue<l  early  in  the 
year,  was  noted  in  the  dune  number  of  the  Bulletin. 


CUBA. 


Distribution  and  sale  of  nariotks. — The  President  of  the 
Republic  has  issued  a  decree  by  which  a  change  has  been  made  in 
the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law’ of  July  25, 
1919,  governing  the  prescription,  distribution,  and  use  of  narcotics. 
The  complete  text  of  this  amendment  was  published  in  the  “Gaceta 
Oficial”  of  September  15,  1922. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

No  PAssi»ORTs  REQUIRED  FOR  Umted  States. — Since  September  1 
no  passports  have  been  required  of  Dominican  citizens  entering  the 
United  States  directly  or  through  Canada,  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas, 
Newfoundland,  Mexico,  Haiti.  Cuba,  St.  Pierre,  or  Miguelon. 

(JUATEMALA. 

Hydrocarbon  law. — This  law  was  signed  by  the  President  on 
June  3,  1922,  and  published  in  the  “Guatemalteco,”  official  paper,  of 
September  4.  According  to  the  revisions  of  the  law'  the  Government 
is  ow'ner  of  all  hydrocarbon  deposits,  which  it  grants  for  varying 
periods  of  years  according  to  the  zone  in  w’hich  the  concession  lies. 
Exploration  rights  are  taxable  at  5  cents  American  gold  per  hectare 
annually.  For  the  working  of  hydrocarbon  concessions,  the  conces¬ 
sionary  must  pay  to  the  Government  10  per  cent  of  the  gross 
product.  .  .  . 

HAITI. 

DiPLOM.mc  CDUNCIL. — A  presidential  decree  of  September  1, 
1922,  created  a  diplomatic  council  in  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  composed  of  the  present  and  all  former  Secretaries  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  delegates  to  international  conferences,  and  other  members 
formerly  diplomats  or  versed  in  international  affairs.  The  duties  of 
the  council  will  be  to  execute  the  acts  of  the  Pan  American  con¬ 
ferences,  to  furnish  to  the  Pan  -Vmerican  Union  all  infomiation  of 
use  to  it,  and  to  study  national  questions  in  order  to  assure  the  best 
course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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’  MEXICO. 

ExE.Min'ioN  FROM  TAXES. — The  President  of  the  Republic  pub¬ 
lished  a  decree  in  which  he  urged  all  builders,  capitalists,  companies, 
individuals,  syndicates,  etc.,  to  erect  new  buildings  in  Mexico  City, 
which  will  be  exempt  from  real  estate  taxes,  federal  taxes,  municipal 
water  and  paving  taxation,  and  the  building  license  fee. 

Houses  or  odices  rented  for  20  pesos  monthly  will  be  tax  exempt 
for  10  years;  those  rented  for  75  pesos,  7  years;  those  rented  for  125 
pesos,  5  years;  and  those  rented  for  more  than  120  pesos,  3  years. 

(There  is  an  acute  housing  shortage  in  Mexico  City.) 

Tax  ox  petroleu.m. — According  to  “Mexico”  of  September  1, 
1922,  President  Obregon  of  Mexico  has  issued  a  decree,  under  date 
of  August  17,  by  which  he  makes  pennanent  the  provisional  agree¬ 
ment  entered  into  by  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  oil  companies 
operating  in  Mexico  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  lliis  decree  is  an 
outcome  of  the  conferences  held  in  New  York  by  Secretary  de  la 
Huerta,  of  the  Mexican  Treasury,  and  the  representative  of  live  of 
the  largest  oil  companies  operating  in  Mexico.  The  decree  is  also 
intended  as  a  further  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  agreement 
made  by  the  Mexican  Government  with  the  international  committee 
of  bankers  for  the  settlement  of  the  Mexican  foreign  debt. 

PARAGUAY. 

Bank  moratorium. — Congress  has  enacted  a  law,  and  the  President 
lias  sanctioned  it,  by  which  the  moratorium  granted  the  Banco 
Mercantil  del  Paraguay  by  Law  No.  541  will  be  extended  to  June  30, 
1926.  The  bank  has  promised  to  pay  the  total  amount  of  its  obliga¬ 
tions  in  ([uotas,  the  date  and  amount  of  which  will  be  determined 
by  the  President  in  accordance  with  its  funds  and  the  report  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Govenunent  bank  inspector. 

PERU. 

Mining  claims. — A  recent  decree  September  1,  1922,  puts  into 
force  certain  regulations  wliich  are  intended  to  strengthen  the  exist¬ 
ing  law  and  absolutely  prevent  persons  who  have  denounced  mining 
claims,  but  have  not  entered  upon  the  possession  of  them,  from 
repeatedly  denouncing  the  same  claim. 

URUGUAY. 

Telegraph  tax. — The  President  signed  a  law  fixing  a  tax  of  one- 
half  per  thousand  on  telegraphic  or  telephone  drafts,  money  orders, 
or  drafts  sent  to  or  received  from  foreign  countries.  The  tax  will  be 
paid  quarterly  by  banks,  exchange  offices,  and  similar  institutions. 


ARGENTINA. 


Pan  American  Postal  Convention. — The  Argentine  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  has  issued  a  decree  approving  and  ratifying  the  prin¬ 
cipal  convention  of  the  Pan  American  Postal  Union  and  the  agree¬ 
ments  adopted  at  the  congress  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  September, 
1921,  regarding  parcel  post  and  postal  money  orders. 

A  R< ;  ENTI N  A-ITA  LY  . 

Labor  inde.mnities. — It  is  announced  that  the  Government  of 
Italy  has  promulgated  the  agreement  relative  to  indemnities  for 
labor  accidents  entered  into  with  the  Argentine  Government  several 
years  ago. 

ARGENTINA-COLOMBIA. 

Extradition  treaty. — A  treaty  of  extradition  was  signed  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  August  28,  1922,  by  representatives  of  Colombia  and 
the  Argentine  Republic. 

BRAZIL-PORTDGAL. 

Treaty  of  com. merge. — Dr.  Barbosa  de  Magalhaes,  Portuguese 
Ministei-  of  Foreign  Relations,  was  expected  to  leave  Lisbon  for  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  August  21,  Mith  the  object  of  concluding  a  treaty  of 
commerce  between  Brazil  and  Portugal.  The  bases  of  the  treaty 
have  been  already  drawi  up  by  a  special  commission  appointed  for 
the  purpose. 

COSTA  RICA-GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Alva rado-Ben NETT  Convention. — His  Britannic  Majesty,  King 
George  V,  has  approved  the  Alvarado-Bennett  Convention  as 
imended  by  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica.  This  convention  provides 
for  arbitration  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  Amory  claims,  as 
dated  in  the  Bvlletin  for  October.  (Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  September 
(J,  1922.) 

IIONDURAS-NICARAOUA-SALVADOR. 


Treaty  between  Hondltras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador. — The 
Presidents  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador,  with  their  respec- 
ive  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  met  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Tacoma, 
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ill  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  on  August  19  and  20,  1922.  The  ministers  of 
the  United  States  in  the  three  Republics  named  were  also  present. 
The  following  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed: 

In  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  aboard  the  Tacoma,  a  war  vessel  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  20th  day  of  the  month  of  August  of  the  year  1922,  the  under¬ 
signed  Presidents  of  the  Republics  of  Honduras,  His  Excellency  Seiior  don  Rafael 
Ldpez  Gutierrez;  of  Salvador,  His  Excellency  Seiior  don  Jorge  Melendez;  and  of 
Nicaragua,  His  Excellency  Seiior  don  Diego  Manuel  Chamorro,  who  have  assembled 
in  this  conference,  moved  by  the  desire  to  seek  the  most  efficacious  friendly  means  to 
remove  all  of  the  causes  which  may  have  caused  the  unrest  which  has  disturbed 
Central  America  in  recent  years,  after  frank  discussion  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
political  conditions  in  the  three  countries  and  to  their  other  vital  interests;  in  the 
presence  of  Their  Excellencies  the  Hon.  Franklin  E.  Morales,  minister  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Honduras;  the  Hon.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  minister  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Salvador;  the  Hon.  John  E.  Ramer,  minister  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Nicaragua,  who  on  this  occasion  represent  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  evidence  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  that  friendly  Repub¬ 
lic  in  having  the  lofty  aims  of  this  convention  attained  so  as  to  cement  actual  and 
lasting  peace: 

Agreed: 

Firtt. — In  view  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have  arisen  as  to  the  General 
Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  signed  in  Washington  by  the  five  Republics  of  Central 
.\merica  on  December  20,  1907,  being  in  force  and  pending  a  revision  of  said  treaty, 
they  declare  that,  beginning  from  this  date,  the  three  States  over  which  they  preside 
shall  regard  the  said  treaty  as  being  in  force  in  everything  that  affects  the  relations 
maintained  by  the  three  Republics. 

Second. — The  three  Presidents  promise  one  another  not  to  permit  the  political 
refugees  from  any  one  of  the  Republics  to  prepare  in  the  territory  of  the  others  any 
armed  invasion  whatsoever  of  the  other  contracting  States  or  to  threaten  the  public 
]>eace  in  any  other  manner;  and  for  that  purpose  they  agree  to  apply  rigorously  Article 
XVI  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause, 
binding  themselves  also  to  guard  their  respective  frontiers  in  order  to  prevent  the  said 
invasions. 

Third. — In  case  that  any  one  of  the  States  should  be  actually  invaded  from  one  of  the 
other  two  signatories  of  this  convention,  the  government  of  the  State  in  whose  terri¬ 
tory  the  invasion  was  prepared  shall  be  obligated  immediately  to  send  forces  to  the 
disturbed  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  within  its  territory  to  the  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  normal  conditions,  and  to  that  end  shall  capture  and  disarm  the  offenders 
to  whom  Clause  XV’II  of  the  General  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity  above  mentioned 
shall  be  rigorously  applied.  They  undertake  also,  without  any  other  restrictions 
than  those  resulting  from  the  constitutions  of  the  respective  countries,  to  expel  from 
their  territory,  in  case  of  such  invasions,  the  guilty  leaders  of  the  invasions,  provided 
it  be  requested  by  the  government  of  the  Republic  which  may  be  invaded.  It  is 
understood  that  this  provision  shall  be  applied  even  to  invasions  which  may  have 
taken  place  previously  in  any  one  of  the  three  Republics  and  caused  the  unrest  which 
has  brought  about  this  conference. 

Fourth. — The  three  signatory  Presidents  agree  not  to  accept  in  the  armies  of  their 
respective  Governments  the  political  refugees  ef  any  of  the  other  Republics,  nor  to 
appoint  them  to  any  office  that  may  carry  military  authority.  They  assume  the 
same  obligation  with  respect  to  the  nationals  of  the  three  Republics  or  other  indi¬ 
viduals  who  may  have  incited  invasions,  even  though  they  may  not  be  political 
refugees.  If  the  State’s  own  nationals  are  involved,  guilt  must  be  proved  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner  by  the  offended  government  in  order  to  obligate  the  others. 
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Fifth. — The  three  signatory  Presidents  desiring  further  to  i>roniote  rapprochement 
between  these  countries  in  the  sense  of  a  practicable  way  which  may  lead  to  the  ideal 
of  the  Central  American  Union,  cherished  by  all  three,  will  call  a  conference  to  be 
attended  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Governments  of  Central 
America  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  measures,  such  as  free  trade,  unification  of 
currency,  unification  of  the  tariff  sj'stems,  ways  of  communication  and  other  meas¬ 
ures  guaranteed  by  friendly  treaties,  which  would  tend  to  make  really  practicable,  in 
a  future  already  prepared,  the  political  unification  of  Central  America.  For  that 
purpose  the  month  of  December  next  is  fixed  for  a  preliminary  conference,  the  object 
of  which  will  be  to  determine  what  form  the  studies  made  in  each  country  shall  take 
relative  to  the  realization  of  the  above  mentioned  measurt's.  The  i)lace  where  this 
preliminary  conference  will  be  held  shall  be  decided  upon  by  agreement  made  among 
the  foreign  offices  of  the  Central  .\merican  Republics.  The  i)urjK)ses  of  this  con¬ 
ference  shall  not  be  mo<lified  excejit  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Sixth. — The  Presidents  of  Nicaragua  and  Salvatlor  agree  to  emleavor  to  secure  from 
their  res])ective  Governments  the  granting  of  free  trade  in  the  natural  ])ro<lucts  of 
their  resj)ective  States  and  also  in  go«Hls  therein  manufactured  from  their  own  raw 
materials.  Whatever  may  be  accomi)li.«hed  on  this  |)oint  .shall  be  by  way  of  exiteri- 
inent,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  establish  the  system  of  frt'e  trade  on  .laniiarv'  1st 
of  the  coming  year  lit23  for  a  |X'rio<l  of  one  year. 

Seventh. — .\ctuate<l  always  by  the  same  spirit  of  concord  which  has  inspire<l  this 
c'onvention  and  in  order  to  mak(>  effective  their  purjiose  of  maintaining  peace  in 
Central  America,  putting  aside  all  differences  of  opinion  which  might  turn  into  active 
causes  of  trouble,  the  signatory  Presidents  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  disputes 
now  existing,  or  which  may  arise  among  the  signatorj'  Republics,  over  boundary 
questions,  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  and  any  other  matters  which  may  give  or 
have  given  rise  to  discussions  or  dissension  among  them.  The  preliminarj'  conference 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  referred  to  in  clause  V  shall  establish  the  form  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  arbitration.  The  boundary  question  between  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
is  excepted  from  the  stipulations  containe<l  in  this  clause,  each  one  of  the  interested 
parties  reser^'ing  the  right  to  maintin  the  legal  ]>usition  it  has  thus  far  maintained. 

Eighth. — In  their  desire  that  the  benefits  of  assured  jKjace  which  may  b«*  derived 
from  this  conference  shall  extend  to  all  of  (’entral  .\merica  the  three  contracting 
Pn-sidents  shall  invite  the  Pr«*sidents  of  the  Rejmblics  of  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala 
to  adhere  to  this  convention.  The  mere  notice  from  either  one  of  the  two  Presidents 
referred  to,  of  Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala,  that  he  has  acce])ted  this  Convention  shall 
be  held  sutficient  to  make  him  a  signer  of  and  party  to  it. 

.\s  reamling  the  whole  covenant  they  now  sign  six  identical  cojnes  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  their  respective  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  .\ffairs  and  in  company  with 
Their  excellencies  the  ministers  of  the  I’nited  States  of  .Vmeriea  to  Nicaragua,  Sal- 
va<lor,  and  Honduras  above  named. 

(Signed)  R.  IsiPEZ  G. 

JoKOE  Melendez. 

Diego  M.  Chamorro. 

Franklin  E.  Morales. 
Montgomery  Schuyler. 

John  E.  Ramer. 

F.  Bueso. 

.\rturo  R.  .\vii.a. 

(’arlos  Cuadra  Pasos. 

Tlie  conference  referred  to  in  llie  fifth  article  will  take  place  in 
the  building  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  begiiming 
December  4,  1922 — the  third  international  confereitce  to  meet 
within  a  little  more  than  a  year  in  that  beautiful  and  historic  edifice. 
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As  host  to  the  conference,  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
sent  out  invitations  to  the  Republics  of  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador,  all  of  which  have  signified  their 
intention  of  being  represented.  The  delegates  are;  Costa  Rica — 
Dr.  Octavio  Beeche,  minister  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  United  States; 
Sr.  Jos6  Andreas  Coronado,  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  and  Sr.  J. 
Rafael  Oreamuno,  consul  general  in  New  York,  secretary  of  the 
delegation.  Gautemala — Sr.  Francisco  Sfinchez  Latour,  minister  of 
Guatemala  in  the  United  States,  and  Sr.  Marcial  Prem.  Honduras — 
Dr.  Alberto  Ucl6s,  formerly  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  Sr.  Carlos 
Lagos,  formerly  minister  of  war,  first  designate  to  the  presidency; 
Dr.  Salvador  C6rdoba,  formerly  consul  in  New  York;  and  Sr.  Raul 
Toledo  Lopez,  formerly  charge  d’affaires  of  the  legation  of  Honduras 
in  France.  Nicaragua — Sr.Emiliano  Chamorro,  minister  of  Nicaragua 
in  the  United  States;  Sr.  Adolfo  C&rdenas,  minister  of  finance;  and 
Dr.  Maximo  H.  Zepeda,  formerly  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  And 
Salvador — Dr.  Francisco  Martinez  Su&rez,  president  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice,  and  Dr.  Hector  David  Castro,  formerly  secretary 
of  the  legation  of  Salvador  in  the  Unite<l  States. 


-PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION^ 
“  ;andEDUCATION;  “ 


ARGENTINA. 

Teachers’  Day.— The  ‘‘ Dia  del  Maestro”  was  celebrated  in 
Argentina  on  September  1 1  with  special  homage  to  Sarmiento,  the 
famous  Argentine  educator  and  statesman  of  the  past  generation. 
Exercises  were  held  in  the  schools  all  over  the  country. 

Arbor  Day. — The  school  children  of  Buenos  Aires  on  Arbor  Day 
planted  trees  on  the  Calle  Palos,  where  the  national  anthem  and  the 
Hymn  to  the  Tree  were  sung.  As  Arbor  Day  fell  on  September  7, 
the  centennial  of  Brazilian  independence,  the  Brazilian  hymn  was 
included  in  the  program. 

CoM.MERCTAL  SCHOOL  ALU.MN.E. — The  aluHina;  of  the  commercial 
school  for  girls  have  formed  an  association  in  conjunction  with  the 
present  students  for  the  purjiose  of  improving  the  school,  the  position 
of  its  graduates,  increasing  the  library,  and  generally  promoting 
good  school  conditions. 

BRAZIL. 

Pri.mary  instruction  in  Parana. — ^^Vccording  to  the  report  of 
Prof.  Cesar  Martinez,  inspector  general  of  instruction  in  the  State 
of  Parana,  the  1921  educational  statistics  in  that  State  were  as  fol- 
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lows:  Throughout  the  State  there  were  459  separate  schools  in 
operation,  with  a  total  attendance  of  22,975  pupils.  As  a  general 
rule  the  teaching  day  in  these  schools  runs  from  12  to  4.30  p.  m.  In 
some,  however,  the  work  is  carried  on  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m. 
Besides  these  separate  schools  there  were  27  school  groups  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  groups  in  which  the  greatest  development  was  attained 
w'ere  the  following:  Xavier  da  Silva,  638  pupils;  Ponta  Grossa,  595; 
Paranagud,  467;  Rio  Branco,  441;  Dezenove  de  Dezembi'o,  406; 
Tiradentes,  387 ;  and  Oliveira  Bello,  368.  Referring  to  foreign  and 
private  schools,  the  report  states  that  the  total  number  of  registra¬ 
tions  in  private  schools  reached  9,664  in  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades  of  the  State.  There  were  in  all  36  private  schools  of  primary 
and  secondary  instruction,  of  which  1  was  for  girls,  13  for  boys,  and 
22  coeducational.  The  total  number  of  private  schools  was  54,  of 
which  14  were  in  the  capital,  Curityba. 

CHILE. 

One  hundred  and  ninth  anniversary. — The  Institute  Nacional, 
the  first  secondary  school  founded  in  the  country,  has  celebrated  its 
one  hundred  and  ninth  anniversary.  The  class  which  graduated  five 
years  ago  held  its  first  reunion  at  this  time. 

Education  week. — The  National  Education  Association  has 
decided  to  institute  an  education  week,  in  which  the  Government, 
the  school  authorities,  and  all  teachers  will  be  asked  to  collaborate. 

Naval  School.  —On  August  5,  1922,  the  Naval  School  of  Chile, 
situated  at  Valparaiso,  completed  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  year 
of  its  existence.  This  school  corresponds  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis. 

COLOMBIA. 

Primary  and  secondary  schools  in  Boyaoa. — In  1921  there 
were  513  public  primary  schools  in  the  Department  of  Boyacd, 
226  of  which  were  city  and  287  rural.  The  total  registration  in  these 
schools  was  27,090,  of  which  number  8,890  boys  and  5,647  girls  were 
registered  in  the  city  and  7,516  boys  and  5,037  girls  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  number  of  pupils  who  attended  regularly  was  7,081 
boys  and  4,628  girls  in  the  city  and  5,888  boys  and  3,790  girls  in 
the  rural  schools. 

Out  of  the  515  primary  schools  of  Boyaca,  138  are  taught  by  normal 
graduates  and  375  by  nongraduates,  and  240  have  State-owned  school 
buildings.  Out  of  the  827  pupils  who  received  primary  instruction 
in  private  schools,  479  were  boys  and  348  girls. 

In  1921  there  were  21  private  secondary  schools  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  1,271  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  only  official  secondary  school 
is  the  Boyacd  School,  in  the  town  of  Tunja. 
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COSTA  KICA. 

Heredia  School  report. — The  inspector  of  primary  schools  of 
Heredia  presented  a  report  on  his  district  which  showed  that  the 
number  of  school  registrations  was  considerably  larger  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  One  of  the  main  efforts  of  the  inspector  has  been  to 
establish  a  circulating  library  for  the  aid  of  teachers.  Eleven  schools 
have  patronatos  or  societies  which  aid  poor  or  sick  pupils  and  supply 
extra  equipment  for  the  schools.  Special  courses  in  handwork  have 
been  given  free  at  the  San  Antonio  School,  and  classes  in  domestic 
arts,  cooking,  and  manual  training  are  also  being  given.  The  schools 
of  Barba  and  San  Joaquin  have  established  free  school  lunch  rooms 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  children.  Ten  schools  had  a  total  of  11,235 
square  meters  planted  in  maize. 

Liceo  de  Costa  Rica  wireless  station. — The  wireless  station  of 
the  Liceo  de  Costa  Rica  is  being  installed.  After  its  completion  the 
students  will  learn  wireless  telegraphy. 

CUBA. 

Business  school. — A  change  has  been  made  in  the  curriculum 
for  the  academic  courses  to  be  given  during  the  term  1922-23  in  the 
business  school  annexed  to  the  Institute  of  Secondary  Instruction, 
which  will  permit  those  students  who  aspire  to  a  teacher’s  certificate 
to  complete  their  studies  without  undue  effort  in  three  years  instead 
of  four,  as  called  for  by  the  old  curriculum. 

DOMINICAN  republic. 

Radiotelegraphy. — Tlu^  Haina  Instruction  Center  is  cooperating 
in  giving  a  special  course  in  radiotelegraphy,  which  is  open  to  the 
public. 

ECUADOR. 

Pharmacy  school. — A  society  known  as  the  Asociacion  Escuela 
de  Farmacia  has  been  formed  in  Guayaquil  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  scientific  conferences,  founding  a  library  of  scientific  works 
by  means  of  donations  from  the  members  or  other  interested  persons, 
establishing  a  botanical  garden  and  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
laboratories,  and  bringing  about  improvements  in  the  study  of 
pharmacy. 

Engineering  course. — ^The  Department  of  War  and  Navy  is 
holding  a  special  engineering  course  for  student  officers  of  the  grade 
of  sublieutenant  or  sergeant  up  to  captain,  inclusive.  Thirty  will  take 
the  course  at  one  time,  each  course  being  completed  in  three  semesters. 
The  first  semester  covers  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  topography 
and  drawing,  fortifications,  and  construction.  The  second  semester 
includes  roads  and  hydraulic  construction  with  plans,  and  the  third 
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semester  advanced  work  in  the  same  studies.  The  practical  side  of 
the  course  contains  telegraph}',  of  both  kinds,  signaling,  topographical 
elevations,  sapping  and  mining;  telephony;  pontoons  and  fluvial 
communication;  fencing  and  equitation;  electric  projects;  and 
railroad  and  funicular  railroad  construction.  The  Chief  of  the  Italian 
Military  Mission  will  have  general  charge  of  tlie  course. 

Schools. — The  President ’s  message  read  before  Congress  on  August 
10,  1922,  stated  that  tliere  were  1.35M  Ciovernment  scliools,  159 
municipal  schools,  and  185  private  schools,  making  in  all  1,697, 
attended  by  187,296  pupils. 

CUATE.MALA. 

School  appropriations. — Authorization  has  been  given  by  the 
President  to  the  following  municipalities  for  their  respective  appro¬ 
priations  for  school  equipment  and  furniture:  Municijiality  of  Pana- 
jachel,  Solola,  1,770  pesos  from  the  liquor  tax;  Santa  Lucia  Utalan, 
Solola,  6,176  pesos  from  the  same  source;  San  Marcos  la  Laguna. 
Solola,  500  pesos;  San  Luis  Toliman,  Solola,  3,000  pesos;  anti 
Patzite,  Quiche,  6,000  pesos  for  the  completion  of  a  school  building. 
The  city  of  Quezaltepeque  is  authorized  to  spend  0,500  pesos  on  school 
furniture  and  equipment,  and  the  municipality  of  Tolonicap^n,  50,000 
pesos  for  the  completion  of  its  girls’  school. 

School  improvements. — A  fine  swimming  pool  for  public  school 
children  is  being  built  near  the  outdoor  gymnasium  in  Parque  Minerva, 
Guatemala  City.  The  pool,  36  by  23  feet,  is  of  concrete,  roofed  with 
zinc,  and  has  a  surrounding  platform  laid  with  mosaic  and  provided 
with  benches.  As  the  walls  do  not  extend  to  the  roof,  the  air  can 
circulate  freely. 

The  preparatory  school  being  built  as  an  annex  to  the  Instituto 
Nacional  de  Seiioritas,  which  is  located  in  the  old  Bel^n  Convent,  is 
of  reinforced  concrete  and  of  ample  size  for  present  and  future  needs 

MEXICO. 

American  teachers  in  the  University  of  Mexico. — During  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  1922,  about  500  American  teachers 
availed  themselves  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  University  of  Mexico. 
As  already  described  in  the  Bulletin,  these  courses  consisted  of  the 
study  of  the  Spanish  language,  the  history  of  Mexico  and  Latin 
America  in  general,  archaeology,  and  art.  Pleasure  trips  to  different 
towns  and  points  of  interest  in  the  country  are  included  in  these 
courses,  the  Government  of  Mexico  granting  many  privileges  to  the 
travelers. 

School  exposition. — The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  con¬ 
tinues  its  preparations  for  the  great  exposition  of  products  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  industrial  schools  under  its  direction.  The  object 
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of  this  exposition  is  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  articles  which  can 
be  produced  in  the  country  at  a  lower  price  than  those  imported. 

Vocational  school  for  women. — A  vocational  school  for  women 
has  been  established  in  Puebla  where  the  following  classes  are  given: 
Embroidery  in  white  and  colors;  upholstery;  the  making  of  linen 
articles;  sewing;  dressmaking;  and  book-binding. 

New  centers  of  edccation. — The  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  has  concluded  a  contract  with  the  government  of  Oaxaca 
for  the  federalization  of  education  in  that  State.  In  accordance 
Mith  this  contract  809  rural  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  will 
functi»)n  in  Oaxaca  and  240  for  oidy  one  sex;  90  elementary  vocational 
schools,  64  advanced  primary  schools,  63  elementary  schools  of  all 
grades,  and  46  advanced  primary  rural  schools,  all  of  which  will  be 
maintained  by  an  appropriation  of  1,000,000  pesos. 

PARAGUAY. 

Teachers’  exa.minations. — By  Article  VIII  of  a  law  on  public 
instruction,  the  board  of  education  has  established  a  ruling  that 
teachers  ranked  in  the  fourth  class  may  acquire  the  standing  of  ele¬ 
mentary  normal  teachers  after  passing  an  examination. 

SALVADOR. 

'Frade  school  for  girls. — Among  the  labors  of  the  women’s  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  relief  of  flood  victims,  as  mentioned  in  last  month’s 
Bulletin,  is  the  establishment  of  a  trade  school  for  girls  who  were 
sufferers  from  the  catastrophe.  For  the  present  the  school,  which 
will  furnish  the  pupils  with  the  mid-day  meal,  will  teach  only  the 
trade  of  dress-making.  Later  it  is  planned  to  include  other  occupa¬ 
tions  in  the  curriculum  and  to  open  the  school  not  only  to  those  who 
are  flood  suffereTs,  but  to  others  who  need  to  learn  to  be  self-support¬ 
ing.  Funds  from  Mexico  have  helped  to  make  the  school  possible. 


ARGENTINA. 


Sale  of  opiates. — The  board  of  health  of  Cordoba  Province  has 
made  a  ruling  that  all  drug  stores  or  pharmacies  whether  in  the  city 
or  country  are  to  carry  a  list  of  the  stocks  and  sales  of  opiates,  their 
alkaloids  and  salts;  recognized  solutions  and  preparations  of  similar 
substances;  cocaine,  salts  or  derivatives;  sulphuric  ether,  prepared 
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ether  products,  and  Indian  hemp  (hasheesh)  and  its  derivatives.  At 
the  end  of  each  month  these  lists  are  to  be  sent  to  the  general  drug 
inspection  bureau  and  must  show  that  sales  were  made  upon  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  physicians,  whose  names  are  given  in  the  list. 

Pan  American  child  welfare  congress. — ( Tercer  Congreso  Ameri¬ 
cano  del  Nino). — Dr.  Benito  Sorin,  one  of  the  Argentine  delegates  to  the 
congress  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  Infantile 
Neuropathology  and  Seftora  Teodelina  Lezica  Alvear  de  Uriburu, 
.Yi^entine  delegate  of  the  Charity  Association  of  Buenos  Aires,  stated 
that  she  brought  the  greetings  of  an  association  almost  a  century  old. 
A  report  of  the  medical  work  of  this  oi^anization  was  made  by  Dr. 
Madrid  Paez. 

In  the  pedagogical  section  a  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  Jos6  D. 
Calderaro  of  the  model  school  of  Buenos  Aires  on  child  personality. 
It  concluded  with  the  statement  that  the  ideals  and  preoccupations 
of  child  life  are  characteristically  infantile  and  must  be  recognized 
as  such,  and  that  the  school  should  endeavor  to  preserve  for  adult 
life  the  optimism  which  is  the  dominant  note  of  childhood.  (See 
item  below  on  this  page,  and  page  631.) 

French  professor  of  medicine. — ^The  medical  school  of  Buenos 
Aires  has  engaged  Dr.  Pierre  Abrami  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures,  the 
first  of  which  was  on  “Investigations  in  the  pathogeny  of  malaria.” 

BRAZIL. 

Child  Welfare  Congress. — The  opening  sessions  of  the  Thii-d 
Pan  .tVmerican  Child  Welfare  Congress  and  the  First  Brazilian  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood  were  held  jointly  on  August 
27  in  the  Municipal  Theater,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  attended  by  President 
Pessoa,  national  and  foreign  delegates,  and  other  prominent  per¬ 
sons.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Olyntho  de  Oliveira,  president 
of  the  Third  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Congress;  Dr.  Moncorvo 
Filho,  president  of  the  First  Brazilian  Congress  for  the  Protection  of 
Childhood;  delegates  from  the  Republics  of  the  .(Vmericas;  Dr. 
Alfredo  Ferreira  Magalhfies,  delegate  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  who  spoke 
for  the  delegates  of  the  States  of  Brazil,  and  other  authorities. 

The  regular  sessions  of  both  congresses  commenced  the  following 
day.  The  different  sections  of  the  First  Brazilian  Child  Protection 
Congress  were  sociology  and  legislation,  pedagogy,  medical  treat¬ 
ment  of  children,  and  hygiene.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of 
papers  prepared  on  these  subjects  it  was  decided  that  each  delegate 
should  give  a  brief  oral  r6sum6  of  his  conclusions. 

In  various  sections  a  number  of  especially  important  points  were 
brought  out.  Under  the  public  assistance  or  charity  section  the 
teaching  of  the  care  of  babies  in  public  schools  was  discussed;  and 
under  hygiene,  «)pon-Hir  scbofds  as  means  of  combating  tuberculosis 
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in  children.  Films  showing  the  extent  of  child-welfare  work  done 
in  Brazil  were  exhibited,  including  views  of  the  Nictheroy  Institute 
for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  founded  by  Dr.  Almir  Medeira; 
1,200  meters  of  films  showing  the  Institute  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  founded  by  Dr.  Moncorvo  Filho  for  helio¬ 
therapy  (sun  baths) ;  the  SjIo  Paulo  institute  for  children  of  tuber¬ 
cular  parents;  and  the  Red  Cross  Children’s  Hospital  of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  delegates  to  both  congresses  visited  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  In¬ 
stitute,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Dr.  Carlos  Chagas,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  the  two  congresses. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Carstens,  director  of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  New 
York,  attended  the  conference  as  a  United  States  delegate,  bearing 
the  names  and  credentials  of  39  societies  and  organizations  of  North 
America  desiring  to  become  member  organizations  of  the  congress. 
The  next  Pan  American  Congress  will  be  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
1924. 

CHILE. 

Third  Pan  American  Child  Welfare  Congress.— Chile’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  at  the  recent  congress  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  on  page  630  of  this  number)  were  Dr.  Cora  Mayers, 
physician  in  charge  of  the  milk  stations  of  the  Patronato  de  la  In- 
fancia  of  Santiago,  a  summary  of  whose  annual  report  was  given  in 
last  month’s  Bulletin;  Dr.  Eugenio  Cienfuegos,  a  pediatrist  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Arriar&n  Hospital;  Dr.  Oscar  Munoz  Garriga,  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Child  Culture  Institute;  Seflorita  Elvira  Santa  Cruz,  who 
has  rendered  valuable  services  in  the  School  Charit}’  Society;  and^ 
Dr.  Guillermo  Martinez,  a  prominent  physician. 

Red  Cross. — ^The  Cauquenes  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  now  in 
its  second  year,  has  a  balance  on  hand  of  4,000  pesos,  which  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  use  with  additional  funds  in  establishing  a  children’s  ward 
in  the  city  hospital. 

Wayward  girls. — Many  of  the  Chilean  correctional  institutions 
for  girls  are  in  charge  of  the  nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  that  in 
Santiago  housing  300  girls,  200  of  whom  were  sent  to  the  school  by 
their  parents.  Instruction  in  trades  and  the  usual  school  branches 
is  given.  The  Santiago  school  was  founded  in  1855. 

Factory  inspection. — The  Labor  Bureau  has  been  making  an 
inspection  of  the  Santiago  factories  as  to  hygiene,  wages,  social  wel¬ 
fare,  observation  of  labor  laws,  and  general  labor  conditions.  Each 
case  reported  adversely  has  been  taken  up  individually  by  the  head 
of  the  bureau,  and  as  a  result  many  improvements  have  been  made. 
In  connection  with  the  observance  of  the  law  requiring  factories  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  50  women  operatives  to  maintain  day  nurseries 
for  infants,  one  factory  was  found  which  opens  its  nursery  to  children 
up  to  5  or  6  years  of  ag<*. 
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Theater  for  workmen. — A  theater  for  workmen,  situated  in  the 
San  Eugenio  district  of  Santiago,  has  been  constructed  and  opened 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Upper  Housing  Council. 

Artisans’  exposition. — It  is  planned  to  hold  in  Santiago  either 
in  December  or  January  an  exposition  of  the  work  of  Chilean  arti¬ 
sans  in  cabinet  and  glass  making,  ceramics,  weaving,  sewing,  print¬ 
ing,  and  all  other  trades  in  which  art  may  be  applied, 

Bov  SCOUTS  and  birds. — In  the  early  spring  the  Santiago  boy 
scouts  carried  out  their  annual  bird  festival,  placing  hundreds  of 
bird  houses  in  the  Parque  Forestal.  Many  spectators  were  present. 

Congress  of  Uailavay  ^YoRKERs. — The  National  Congress  of 
Railway  Workers,  held  in  August,  adopted  a  constitution  for  the 
railway  union,  the  largest  labor  organization  in  the  Republic.  The 
first  section  is  entitled  “Aspirations  to  be  realized,”  Article  I  reading 
as  follow's : 

The  defense  and  improvement  of  the  economic,  moral,  technical,  and  social  con¬ 
dition  of  railway  employees,  and  their  preparation  to  assume  the  direct  conduct  of 
the  industry,  in  acc-ordance  with  the  principle  that  the  instruments  of  labor  belong 
to  the  workers. 

Both  men  and  w'omen  are  eligible  for  membership,  hut  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  any  one  selUng  liquor,  conducting  a  gambling  house,  or 
otherwise  engaging  in  the  exploitation  of  vice  shall  lose  his  member¬ 
ship. 

COLOMBIA. 

,  Campaign  against  alcoholism. — The  National  League  Against 
Alcoholism  has  just  published  its  statutes,  which  have  been  favorably 
received  by  the  public  and  the  press.  This  institution  includes 
all  the  temperance  leagues  that  already  exist  and  any  future  ones 
that  may  be  organized. 

The  purposes  of  the  league  arc:  I'o '  regenerate  physically  and 
morally  the  victims  of  intemperance  by  providing  them  wdth  places  of 
recreation,  restaurants  and  cafes;  to  propose  laws  by  which  intem¬ 
perance  may  be  decreased  and  cooperate  in  their  enforcement;  and 
to  work  for  the  establishment  of  prohibition  throughout  the  country. 

I.MPROVEMENTS  BA'  THE  S.vBANA  Railw'ay. — The  manager  of  the 
Sabana  Railw'ay  has  directed  many  improvements  in  the  Central 
Station  of  Bogota.  A  complete  equipment  against  fire  has  been 
installed;  an  emergency  clinic  in  charge  of  a  doctor  and  various 
nurses  has  been  opened;  and  sanitary  houses  have  been  built  for  the 
laborers,  so  that  w'ithin  three  months  they  w'ill  have  quarters  near 
the  station. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

Health  Parades. — As  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  first  anniversary  of  Costa  Rican  independence  from  Spain  the 
city  of  San  Jose  held  a  health  parade  of  children  who  marched  or 
rode  in  carnages  from  Plaza  de  la  Merced  to  Parque  Morazan.  Along 
the  route  they  collected  money  for  the  fresh-air  camps  for  sickly 
children  to  be  built  at  Cartago.  In  Cartago  the  Jesus  Jimenez  High 
School  opened  a  Copa  de  Leche,  the  cup  of  milk  lunch  for  poor  school 
children,  as  the  first  feature  of  its  health  parade. 

ECUADOR. 

Medical  society. — The  Medical  and  Surgical  Society  of  Guaya¬ 
quil  recently  held  three,  interesting  meetings,  one  covering  chronic 
appendicitis;  the  second  in  the  Maternityllospital;  while  at  the  third 
there  was  a  lecture  on  laboratory  e.xperiments  in  the  transmission  of 
diseases. 

Sanitary  housing  lecture. — Recently  the  Director  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  addressed  the  carpenters’  union  on  the  subject  of 
sanitary  housing.  The  lecture,  which  was  illustrated,  was  very  well 
received. 

Ecuadorean  Red  Cross  Co.mmittee. — The  Ecuadorean  Red 
Cross  Committee  has  decided  to  request  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  give  them  recognition  so  that  they  may  accept  the  land  offered  by 
Dr.  Alejandro  Villavicencia  Ponce  in  Machachi  to  found  a  sanitarium. 

ME.XICO. 

Health  Messenger. — A  new  exchange,  the  Mensajero  de  Salud 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  has  recently  reached  the  library 
of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  is  a  most  practical  and  interesting 
semimonthly  publication,  the  articles  being  wTitten  in  a  popular 
style,  often  in  the  guise  of  a  story.  One  recounts  the  sad  fate 
of  a  village  belle  who  ran  away  from  the  authorities  desiring  to 
vaccinate  those  who  had  been  exposed  to  smallpo.x,  and  who  later, 
frightfully  disfigured  and  partially  blinded  from  the  disease,  mourn¬ 
fully  watched  her  successful  (and  vaccinated)  rival  leave  for  her 
wedding  with  a  prosperous  young  printer. 

One  cover  is  devoted  to  a  cartoon  of  Our  Candidate  (the  Mexican 
Baby),  the  surrounding  crowd  bearing  standards  reading,  “Hurrah 
for  the  hero  of  the  future !”  “  Honor  to  the  perfect  citizen !”  “  Three 

cheers  for  the  vigorous,  strong,  and  healthy  Mexican!”  “Hail  to 
our  country’s  preserver!”  “Whoever  mistreats  a  child  deserves  to 
be  hanged,”  and  similar  legends. 
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Another  cover  depicts  graphically  the  progress  of  flies  from  a 
dirty  patio  inhabited  by  many  animals  into  the  unscreened  kitchen, 
while  a  third  represents  the  street  vendor  of  ice  cream  cones,  his 
wares  powdered  wdth  dust  and  germs. 

Much  of  the  contents  is  devoted  to  child  welfare,  but  adult  health 
is  not  neglected. 

A  FAMILY  WELFARE  EXPOSITION. — The  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  of  which  Sr.  don  Ramon  P.  de  Negri  is  chief,  is  developing 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  and 
enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  country  people  who  form  the  bulk  of 
Mexico’s  population.  One  project  in  which  it  is  deeply  interested  is 
a  family  welfare  exposition,  which  is  to  make  the  rounds  of  the 
villages  in  selected  districts  in  two  cars  especially  granted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Among  other  popular 
features  of  the  exposition  will  be  a  portable  playground  for  the  children, 
outdoor  picture  shows  and  phonograph  concerts,  story  hour,  a  large 
collection  of  posters  on  the  welfare  of  the  rural  family,  and  simple 
talks  on  hygiene,  child  care,  food  values,  and  community  activities. 

(  Weelcly  News  Summary,  United  States  Children’s  Bureau.) 

Sanatoriu.m  for  journalists. — The  inauguration  of  three  of  the 
new  buildings  for  the  employees  of  the  editorial  departments  of  the 
Republic  will  take  place  on  January  2,  1923.  One  of  these  buildings 
will  be  occupied  by  the  administration;  one  will  be  a  clinic;  and  the 
other  a  maternit}’’  ward,  built  by  the  donations  of  the  oil  companies. 
Both  the  clinic  and  the  maternity  ward  have  been  furnished  bj'  u 
group  of  distinguished  ladies. 

Society  for  the  protection  of  indigenes. — An  association  has 
been  organized  under  the  name  of  “Esfuerzo  Mondial”  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Spanish-speaking  indigenes.  Its  aim  is  to  defend  racial 
interests  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  philantlu'opic  and  progres¬ 
sive  association.  One  of  its  purposes  is  the  establishment  of  libraries, 
playgi’ounds,  athletic  fields,  vocational  schools,  and  other  beneficial 
institutions  that  time  and  experience  may  show  advisable. 

NICARAGUA. 

Sanitation  notes. — In  accordance  with  a  Government  decree  all 
school  children  are  required  to  present  health  certificates  from  the 
public  laboratory  upon  entering  the  schools.  The  schools  are  tt>  be 
visited  to  see  that  the  rule  is  being  rigidly  enforced. 

The  Sanitary  Laboratory  of  Managua,  under  the  direction  of  a 
bacteriologist,  is  giving  the  VVassermann  and  other  tests. 

It  is  reported  by  the  press  that  a  similar  laboratory  is  to  bo  estab¬ 
lished  in  Granada  which  will  test  blood  and  sputum  in  the  search  for 
the  malaria  germ. 

Warning  to  quack  ikm  tors.  The  Oflice  of  the  School  of  Me<ii- 
cine,  Surgery,  Pharmacy,  and  Dentistry  of  Oriente  and  Mediodia  has 
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issued  a  summons  to  all  persons  not  holding  a  diploma  in  medicine 
to  appear  before  the  board  of  physicians  for  examination  in  order  to 
prove  their  qualifications  to  practice.  Persons  qualifying  to  treat 
sickness  must  renew  their  licenses  every  two  years,  while  those  not 
qualified  will  be  prosecuted  by  law. 

Asylum  library. — ^The  Orphans’  Asylum  of  Leon  has  begun  the 
collection  of  a  library  suitable  for  the  recreation  and  guidance  of 
its  young  wards. 

PANAMA. 

Col6n  free  clinic. — Maj.  Henry  Goldthwaite,  acting  health 
ofHcer  in  Cristobal,  has  issued  a  re  port  of  the  Cristobal  Women’s  Club 
work  done  for  the  Free  Clinic  of  Colon  in  August.  Over  2,000  persons 
attended  the  clinic,  1,000  of  whom  were  surgical  and  medical  cases. 
Homes  of  sick  babies  were  visited  and  500  persons  vaccinated.  The 
official  figures  are:  Medical  cases,  557;  surgical  cases,  .500 ;  eye,  ear. 
nose,  and  throat  cases,  274;  baby  cases,  489;  prenatal,  07;  dentah 
130;  visits  to  homes  of  sick  babies,  105;  a  total  of  2,128  cases. 
Small-pox  vaccinations  numbered  465;  vaccination  cards  issued,  150; 
specimens  to  laboratory,  126;  Wassermann  tests  to  laboratory,  22; 
patients  referred  to  private  physicians  and  hospitals,  78;  persons 
served  in  soup  kitchen,  2.017;  visits  in  cases  of  conununicable 
diseases,  110;  visits  to  babies  and  revisits  for  vaccination,  150;  and 
visits  to  schools,  5. 

Soup  kitchen. — The  soup  ki  tchen  started  in  Panama  City  last 
year  when  work  was  scarce  and  many  people  were  hungry  was  about 
to  be  closed,  when  the  Rotary  Club  came  forward  with  a  pledge  to 
maintain  it  for  six  months.  It  serves  children  and  the  aged  poor. 

Red  cross. — Miss  Enriqueta  Morales,  Director  of  the  Panama  Red 
C’ross,  recently  addressed  the  Rotary  Club  as  king  their  help  for  the 
National  Red  Cross  organization,  which  besides  maintaining  an 
orphan  asylum  now  sheltering  45  children,  searches  out  illness, 
misery,  and  suffering,  to  aid  such  cases  as  effectiv’ely  as  possib  le. 

Milk.  —See  page  611. 

PARAGUAY. 

Donation  to  the  Red  Cross. — The  National  Association  of  Chari¬ 
table  Women  has  donated  to  the  Paraguayan  Red  Cross  a  piece  of 
property  in  Asuncion  valued  at  120,000  pesos,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  hospital  and  a  dispensary  for  tubercular  patients. 

PERU. 

Profit  sharing  for  far.m  laborers. — The  owner  of  a  large 
estate  in  the  Chicama  Valley  has  announced  that  in  addition  to  the 
usual  wages  he  will  distribute  this  year  among  his  employees  a  bonus 
of  5  per  cent  of  the  profits  and  in  the  following  yoars  50  per  cent. 
He  will  also  establish  a  savings  bank. 
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S.  P.  C.  A. — Tlie  Peruvian  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  has  made  arrangements  for  a  hospital  for  animals  suffering 
from  illness  or  accidents.  The  police  department  of  Lima  is  cooper¬ 
ating  both  in  furnishing  facilities  and  in  bringing  in  animals. 

Labor  and  Social  Welfare  Council. — On  August  13  took  place 
the  formal  inauguration  of  the  new  Labor  and  Social  Welfare  Council, 
whose  establishment  was  mentioned  in  the  August  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  Of -the  22  members,  7  were  elected  by  the  labor  unions, 
and  represented  the  miners,  factory  emplo5*ees,  workers  in  small 
industries,  maritime  workers,  land  transportation  workers,  agricul¬ 
tural  workers,  and  commercial  employees.  An  eloquent  speech  was 
made  by  the  representative  of  the  agricultural  workers,  Sr.  Juan  II. 
Tebes,  who  closed  with  the  following  words,  addressed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic; 

Therefore,  Your  Excellency,  we  Ijelieve  that  charity  and  alms,  the  political  theorj- 
of  labor  held  by  your  predecessors,  according  to  which  the  hopes  and  needs  of  lal)or 
were  attended  to  with  the  disdainful  gesture  of  a  gran  seilor  towards  his  followers, 
have  passed  into  the  limlx)  of  historical  anomalies  never  again  to  return;  and  we 
understand  that  with  the  attempt  of  your  Government  to  int  arnate  the  principles  <ff 
social  equity  and  justice  in  the  organizations  which  you  have  created  for  that  purpose, 
you  have  initiated  a  new  era  for  the  rights  of  the  worker,  characterized  by  greater 
justice  and  increased  harmony  with  the  modem  tendencies  having  as  their  ideal  a 
perfect  equilibrium  in  the  division  of  production  between  its  only  two  sources,  labor 
and  capital. 

The  President  expressed  his  belief  that  the  council,  which  acts  as 
an  advisory  body,  will,  by  means  of  the  vision,  experience,  and  altru¬ 
istic  sentiments  of  its  members,  be  able  to  formulate  the  plans  needed 
for  the  welfare  of  Peruvian  workers. 

Sanitary  inspection. — The  municipal  council  of  Lima  has  created 
a  new  section  in  its  health  department  which  will  have  charge  of 
inspecting  the  houses  and  other  buildings  of  the  city,  block  by  block, 
and  seeing  that  they  are  put  into  a  thoroughly  sanitary  condition. 

Pure  milk  in  Ijma. — See  page  613. 

salvaikir. 

Rockefeller  Foundation. — Dr.  F.  A.  Lambert,  of  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  sent  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  has  been  giving  a  series 
of  lectures  in  the  University  of  San  Salvador  on  different  diseases, 
such  as  cancer,  which  he  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  The  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  according  to  La  Prensa  of  San  Salvador,  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  donation  of  $1,000,000  to  the  best  University  of  Central 
America. 

Gota  de  Leche  (free  milk  st.ation). — The  free  milk  station  of 
Santa  Ana  had  been  in  operation  about  two  months  when  the  press 
reported  that  already  the  babies  whose  mothers  were  taking  advan- 
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tage  of  the  milk  and  medical  advice  of  the  station  were  getting  strong 
and  healthy. 

Tuberculosis  serum. — The  French  consul  general  in  Salvador 
presented  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  80  tubes  of  tubercu¬ 
losis  serum  sent  to  him  from  Paris  as  a  gift  for  the  Salvadorean  De¬ 
partment  of  Health.  Salvadorean  physicians  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  trial  of  this  serum,  which  is  supposed  to  arrest  tuberculosis. 

Pure  food  regulation. — The  Municipal  Police  Department  of 
San  Salvador  is  strictly  enforcing  the  regulations  covering  the  adul¬ 
teration  of  milk  and  foodstuffs. 

URUGUAY. 

South  American  Hygiene  Conference. — This  conference,  men¬ 
tioned  before  in  the  Bulletin,  the  Third  Conference  of  Hygiene, 
Microbiology,  and  Pathology,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  medical 
pedagogy  meeting,  takes  place  in  January,  19‘J3.  The  organization 
committee  has  met  and  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  has  sent 
out  invitations  to  the  South  American  Governments  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  medical  profession  in  each  country  to  appoint  delegates. 
The  committee  has  communicated  with  the  medical  schools  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Cdrdoba,  Rosario,  La  Plata,  La  Paz,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  San 
Pablo,  Bahia,  Porto  Alegre,  Bogota,  Santiago,  Quito,  Asuncidn, 
Lima,  and  Caracas  informing  them  of  the  agreement  with  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  Montevideo  to  hold  the  meeting  in  that  ciU'  and  request¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  delegates. 

Hospital  Galan  y  Rocha. — The  architectural  bureau  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Works  has  approved  the  contract  and  plans  for 
the  building  of  a  medical  ward  in  the  Hospital  Gal6n  y  Rocha  in 
Paysandd  at  a  cost  of  103,022.57  pesos. 

VENEZUELA. 

National  Library. — The  new  curator  of  the  National  Library 
has  issued  circulars  to  all  the  institutions  of  a  similar  character 
existing  in  the  exterior,  in  which  he  announces  his  intention  of 
maintaining  the  interchange  of  information  established  between 
them  and  keeping  in  touch  with  such  corporations  and  individuals 
as,  owing  to  their  different  activities,  make  particular  use  of 
library  facilities. 
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International  Law  Association. — This  association  met  to 
hold  its  thirty-first  conference  in  Buenos  Aires  and  consider  many 
subjects  of  world-wide  interest  on  widel}”^  diverse  subjects.  The 
University  of  Buenos  Aires  and  many  other  official  institutions 
entertained  in  honor  of  the  foreign  delegates,  who  spoke  in  terms 
of  praise  for  the  university,  which  is  known  in  Europe  as  well  as 
America. 

Among  the  questions  brought  uj)  at  the  conference  were  those  of 
maritime  law,  jurisdiction  in  shipping  contracts;  aviation  in  war; 
legal  status  of  married  women;  stolen  bonds;  international  criminal 
courts;  and  other  vital  questions.  The  inaugual  session  was  held 
in  the  Teatro  Col6n  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Estanislao  S. 
Zeballos.  Many  distinguished  pei’sons  from  all  over  the  world  were 
present. 

American  History  Congress  in  Brazil. — Dr.  Kicardo  Levene, 
special  delegate  of  the  Instituto  Historico  y  Geograpluco  de  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  Argentina,  had  charge  of  the  Argentine  representation 
to  the  History  Congress,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  September.  He 
presented  the  works  of  Jos6  Manuel  Eizaguirre;  Clemente  Ricci  on 
Pre-Inca  Civilization;  his  own  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  between 
Brazil  and  the  Viceroyalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata;  Roberto  Lehmann 
Nitsche’s  “The  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco;”  Luis  Maria  Torres 
“  Ethnographic  and  Get)graphic  Studies  of  Azara,”  and  many  more. 

German-Argentine  relations. — A  meeting  was  lately  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  to  found  a  German-Argentine  club  for  the  purpose  of 
publishing  German  literature  in  Spanish  and  vice  versa;  to  ex¬ 
change  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic  ideas;  to  exchange  professors 
and  lecturers;  to  found  libraries  and  to  promote  as  much  intel¬ 
lectual  interchange  as  possible. 

Dr.  Alvear  inaugurated. — Dr.  Marcelo  T.  Alvear  took  office  as 
President  of  Argentina  on  the  I  Ha  de  la  Itaza,  October  12.  He  was 
accompanied  from  the  lA*gislative  Palace  where  he  took  the  oath  of 
office  to  the  Casa  Rosada  (presidential  mansion)  by  the  retiring 
President,  Sr.  Irigoyen,  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet.  President 
Alvear  has  returned  from  Europe  a  much  f^ted  representative  of 
his  country,  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  Brazil  and  Uruguay,  where 
he  stopped  on  his  return  journey.  The  nation  welcomed  him  with 
great  enthusiasm. 
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President  Harding  was  among  the  executives  sending  cordial 
messages  to  President  Alvear  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration. 


BRAZIL. 

Braziuan  Independence  Centennial. — On  September  7,  1922, 
Brazil  celebrated  the  centenary  of  her  independence  with  elaborate 
patriotic  exercises  and  the  opening  of  the  great  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  to  continue  until  March  31 , 1923.  Offi¬ 
cial  representatives  of  33  countries  were  present  to  offer  the  congratu¬ 
lations  and  good  wishes  of  their  respective  Governments.  The  expo¬ 
sition  grounds  contain  beautiful  buildings  which  house  national  and 
foreign  exhibits  of  all  kinds  that  are  proving  a  magnet  to  draw 
visitors  from  Europe  and  the  three  Americas.  In  connection  with 
the  centenary  various  congresses,  both  of  a  national  and  international 
character,  marking  the  progress  of  civilization  and  world  relation¬ 
ship,  were  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Many  distinguished  delegates,  in¬ 
cluding  diplomats,  students,  and  internationally  known  authorities, 
visited  the  Brazilian  capital  upon  this  occasion,  meeting  with  the 
most  cordial  welcome,  and  expressed  their  admiration  for  the  great 
nation  which  has  just  completed  100  years  of  peaceful  dev^elopment 
of  her  vast  territory  and  national  life.  The  congresses  and  other 
activities  which  took  place  at  this  time  are  described  in  other  sections 
of  the  Bulletin,  which  has  given  advance  programs  and  accounts 
of  the  many  interesting  events. 

Many  Latin-American  countries  declared  September  7  a  national 
holiday  in  honor  of  Brazil,  and  held  celebrations  in  their  o\\'n  capi¬ 
tals. 

Twentieth  International  Congress  of  Americanists. — ^The 
opening  session  of  the  Twentieth  International  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
canists  was  held  on  August  20  in  the  Engineering  Club  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Dr.  Simoens  da  Silva,  president  of  the  congress,  in  his 
inaugural  speech  said  that  preliminary  activities  in  the  collection  of 
American  historical  data  began  in  France  in  1857,  being  carried  on 
later  in  England,  and  leading  to  the  First  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  in  Nancy,  in  July  of  1875.  Scientists  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  congresses 
which  met  subsequently  in  cities  of  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

During  the  regular  sessions,  of  the  congress  the  following  papers 
were  among  the  many  presented:  Adolpho  Hostos — Notes  on  West 
Indian  hydrography  in  relation  to  prehistoric  migrations;  John 
R.  O.  Swan  ton — Southern  contacts  of  the  Indians  north  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  Manoel  Gamio- -Pedregal  of  San  Angel;  H.  J.  Spin- 
den — Civilization  and  the  humid  tropics;  Joao  Coelho  Gomes 
Kibeiro — Atlantis;  II.  T.  Holmes — The  paleolithic  theory  in  Ameri¬ 
ca;  Ales  Hrdlicka — Antiquity  of  men  in  America;  Carlos  Xavier 
Paes  Barreto  -Paleontological  and  archaeological  history  of  America; 
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Salvador  Debcncdctti — Successive  aboriginal  cultures  in  northeast 
Argentina;  Manoel  Gamio— Political  anthropology;  Mitchell  Carrol — 
American  and  Mediterranean  archaeology;  Morales  de  los  Rios- 
Tapuia  Karaiba.  The  official  delegate  of  China  presented  a  most 
interesting  paper  on  the  “Origins  of  Pre-colombian  aborigines.’’ 
Other  memorable  papers  were  those  of  the  Portuguese  representative, 
Senhor  Duarte  Leite,  “Concerning  Hojeda’s  1490  voyage  and  the 
presumed  expeditions  of  Diego  de  Lepe  and  Vellez  de  Mendon^a  in 
1500.”  Sr.  Max  Grillo,  Minister  of  Colombia,  read  a  paper  on  “The 
perception  of  color  among  Indians.” 

• 

CinLE. 

Sr.  Julio  Zexteno  Barros.— Sr.  Julio  Zenteno  Barros,  a  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  known  and  honored  as  a  judge  of  spotless  in¬ 
tegrity,  a  learned  lawyer  and  a  man  of  wide  culture,  died  last  August. 
From  his  youth  Sr.  Zenteno  Barros  had  given  his  life  to  the  service  of 
the  Republic,  his  study  of  colonization  being  the  authoritative  re¬ 
port  on  that  subject. 

Sr.  Enrique  MacIver.— On  August  21  occurred  the  death  of  Sr. 
Enrique  MacIver,  since  1875  a  member  of  congress,  first  as  deputy, 
and  since  1903  as  senator,  a  councillor  of  state  in  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  and  premier,  and  minister  of  finance  in  that  of  President 
Montt.  He  was  admired  and  respected  for  his  gifts  of  oratory  and 
for  his  liberal  thought  and  sincerity,  “the  same  for  himself  as  for 
others,”  says  the  Mercurio  of  Santiago,  “without  fear  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  when  he  believed  the  premises  just.” 

Radio  broadcasting. — The  electrical  laboratory  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chile  is  daily  broadcasting  by  radio  programs  of  music  and 
current  events  which  can  be  picked  up  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100 
kilometers.  Besides  the  Government  installations,  there  are  many 
private  wireless  stations  in  Santiago,  and  a  growing  number  in  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Second  Pan  American  Congres.s  of  Architects. — This  con¬ 
gress  will  meet  in  Santiago  in  1923,  according  to  the  plans  made  by 
the  first  congress,  held  in  Montevideo  in  March  1920.  Three  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  be  appointed  from  each  of  the  participating  countries 
will  commence  preparations  for  the  forthcoming  congress. 

Chilean  pl\nlst. — Sr.  Juan  Reyes,  a  Chilean  pianist,  is  now  in 
New  York,  where  he  has  been  well  received  at  a  concert  in  Aeolian 
Hall  and  at  appearances  in  other  places. 

Statue  erected  in  Ciule  to  the  me.morv  of  Bolivar. — On  the 
initiative  of  Don  Tito  Lisoni,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Chilean 
Congress,  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  both  chambers,  a  law  was 
passed  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  in  Santiago,  Chile. 
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The  President  of  Venezuela  sent  a  cable  to  the  President  of  Chile 
expressing  his  appreciation  for  the  tribute  of  admiration  and  love 
paid  to  this  hero  of  South  American  independence,  of  which  he 
had  been  informed  by  a  cordial  message  from  the  latter. 

COLOMB[A. 

Annual  exhibition  of  paintings. — The  Sociedad  de  EnibeTled- 
miento,  of  Bogota,  has  decided  to  hold  an  annual  exhibition  of 
paintings  and  has  appropriated  a  sum  for  the  purchase  of  one  of 
the  pictures  exhibited  in  each  exhibition,  to  be  hung  in  the  gallery 
of  national  paintings  in  the  School  of  Arts.  One  of  these  exhibitions 
will  take  place  shortly,  after  which  some  of  the  paintings  will  be 
sent  to  Paris,  thus  reciprocating  the  courtesy  of  the  French  artists 
who  recently  held  an  art  exhibition  in  Bogota. 

Delegate  to  Clinical  Congress  of  Surgeons. — Dr.  Pompilio 
Martinez,  one  of  the  most  prominent  surgeons  of  Colombia,  was 
appointed  by  the  Colombian  Government  official  delegate  to  the 
Clinical  Congress  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  held  in  Boston 
during  October. 

CUBA. 

Dr.  Juan  Santos  Fernandez.^ — Cuba  deeply  regrets  the  loss  of 
this  distinguished  ophthalmologist  and  hjgienist,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  75  in  Habana.  Doctor  Fernandez  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  medical  profession,  in  which  he  won  international  fame,  and 
to  him  is  attributed  the  introduction  of  the  Pasteur  treatment  for 
rabies  to  America  and  the  founding  of  several  institutes  and  scien¬ 
tific  laboratories.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  C'ronica  Medico-Quirur- 
(fica  and  also  wrote  for  many  other  publications. 

On  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  1917  in  Habana,  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  and 
received  many  national  and  foreign  tributes  to  his  fame. 

Population  of  Cuba  in  1919. — The  total  population,  including 
that  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  a  number  of  small  islands  and  kays, 
numbered  on  September  15,  1919,  the  date  of  the  last  census, 
2,889,004  inhabitants,  which  shows  an  increase  of  840,024  in  the 
last  10  years.  The  total  number  of  towns  having  more  than  1,000 
inhabitants  was  178,  and  of  those  having  more  than  8,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  2G. 

The  population  of  the  7  cities  having  more  than  25,000  inhabitants 
was  as  follows:  Habana,  303,506;  Santiago,  62,083;  Camagiiey, 
41,909;  Mataiizas,  41,574;  Cienfuegos.  37,241;  Marianao,  30,701;  and 
Ca'irdenas,  27,477. 
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The  urban  population,  including  all  the  towns jof~o\'er  1,000 
inhabitants,  numbered  1,290,955  in  1919,  or  44.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  population. 

The  population  of  towns  of  8,000  inhabitants  or  more  was  873,914, 
or  30.2  per  cent  of  the  total  population;  and  that  of  the  seven  cities 
of  over  25,000  inhabitants,  004,491,  or  21  per  cent  of  the  total 
population. 

Of  the  total  population  of  2,889,004  inhabitants,  1,530,509  were 
men  and  1,358,495  women,  a  proportion  of  53  and  47  per  cent, 
respectively. 

HAITI. 

Delegate  to  the  League  of  N.\tions. — M.  Dantes  Bellegarde, 
Haitian  delegate  to  the  third  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
held  in  Geneva  last  September,  addressed  the  assembly  eloquently 
upon  several  occasions. 

HONDURAS. 

Population. — According  to  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
from  1911  to  1921  there  were  243,523  births  and  134,547  deaths  in 
the  country,  or  a  natural  increase  of  population  of  108,97(5  persons. 
The  total  population  of  the  coyntry  on  December  31.  1921.  is  given 
as  662,422. 

panama. 

VTce  Presidents. — Sr.  Rodolfo  Chiari,  Gen.  Ignacio  Quinzada, 
and  Gen.  Nicanor  A.  de  Obarrio  have  been  elected  first,  second,  and 
third  Vice  Presidents,  respectively,  of  the  Republic. 

Resident  artist’s  work. — John  de  Paul,  a  resident  of  Panama, 
has  recently  completed  a  bust  of  Admiral  Pedro  Luis  Brion,  who  was 
a  friend  of  Bolivar  and  fought  upon  the  sea  for  the  liberty  of  La  Gran 
Colombia.  The  bust  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Plaza  de  Brion,  Cura^'ao, 
the  admiral’s  birthplace. 

War  memorial. — The  memorial  to  heroes  of  the  Great  War 
erected  opposite  the  Administration  Building  in  Panama  City  was 
unveiled  on  November  11  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

SALVADOR.  ' 

Mexican  library  gift. — The  Liceo  Moderno  of  San  Salvador  has 
received  the  gift  of  one  of  the  libraries  being  sent  out  by  the  Mexican 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  as  a  gift  from  Mexico  to  the  neighboring 
republics.  The  collection  contains  scientific  works  as  well  as  historical 
and  other  matter  from  the  pens  of  Mexican  authorities.  The  library 
has  been  named  Biblioteca  Va/iconcelofi''  in  honor  of  the  Mexican 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
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VENEZUELA. 

Death  of  Dr.  Jose  Ladislao  Andara. — The  sudden  death  of 
Dr.  Jose  Ladislao  Andara,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
occurred  on  September  1,  1922,  in  Caracas,  was  deeply  felt  throughout 
Venezuela.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  education  and 
other  activities  connected  with  the  progress  of  his  country. 

Doctor  Andara  was  not  only  a  distinguished  statesman  and  orator, 
but  a  brilliant  writer  and  journalist,  and  spent  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  in  the  study  of  Venezuelan  history,  being  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  History.  He  was  also  one  of  the  signatories 
of  the  protocol  to  the  Franco- Venezuelan  treat j'  and  the  decree  by 
which  the  Universidad  Central  of  Venezuela  was^reestablished. 

Conical  Congress  in  Boston. — The  President  of  the  Republic 
appointed  Dr.  Luis  Razetti,  a  prominent  Venezuelan,  official  delegate 
to  the  Clinical  Congress  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  which 
took  place  last  October  in  Boston. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  OCTOBER  24,  1022. 


Impurts  of  automobilp  tiros  into  Argentina . 

Kadio  Club  in  Rosario . 

Concession  (or  gas  plant  solicited . 

Proposed  construction  of  10,000  dwelling  houses  (or 
employees  and  workmen  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Munson  Line  minimum  first-class  pa.ssenger  fares . 


Commerce  of  Bolivia  for  1920. 


Bolivian  imports  for  1921,  by  classifications . 

Bolivian  loan . 

July  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  general  busi¬ 
ness  conditions. 

BBAZIL. 


Aug.  22  W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul  general 
at  Buenos  Aires. 

Sept.  7  Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul  at  Rosario. 

..do .  Do. 

Sept.  13  I  W.  Henry  Robertson. 


Cotton  cultivation  and  Brazilian  textile  industry . 

Shipping  conditions  in  Pernambuco,  weekly  report . , 

( 'otton  .shipments  from  Recife  for  seven  months  of  1922. .  | 

Suw  shipments  for  first  seven  months  of  1922 . ' 

Relative  importance  in  overseas  commerce  of  leading  ; 

Brazilian  ports,  1913, 1919,  1920,  1921. 

Coflee  dispatched  for  the  L  nited  States  from  Santos, 
July,  1^. 

.\nniial  report  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo. 

Shipping  movements  at  Santos  (or  July . 

Improvement  in  Bahia  export  trade . 

Regulations  governing  the  collection  of  the  Brazilian 
income  and  dividend  tax. 

Power  of  attorney  in  Brazil . ' 

Important  income  tax  decision  of  Brazilian  Supreme  , 

Court.  I 

The  cotton  industry  (Bahia) . 

Sugar  and  cotton  shipments  from  Maceio  during  the 
&cal  years  1929-21  and  1921-22. 

Coflee  statistics,  crop  year  ended  June  30, 1922 . 

Foreign  trade  throu^  the  port  of  Santos,  first  6  months 
of  1922. 

Imports  of  rubber  during  August,  1922 . ; 

.Vmcultural  schools  and  experimental  stations  in  the 
State  of  Bahia.  ^ 

New  contract  (or  telephone  service  in  Federal  district . . .  i 

Brazil’s  importation  of  Portland  cement . 

Shipping  movement  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  August, 
1922. 

'  CHILE.  I 

Bolivian  commerce  through  the  Port  of  Arica . 

Principal  articles  exported  during  July,  1922 . 

Business  conditions  in  Chile  during  August,  1922 . 

('ommerce  at  Tarapaca  during  .\ugust,  1922 . 

Maritime  notes  from  Iquique . 

Summary  of  Chilean  Import  s  and  exports  for  1919, 1920, 
and  1921  by  articles. 

Chile’s  imports  and  exports  by  countries,  for  the  years 
1913  to  1921,  Inclusive. 

Mail-order  business  with  Iquique . 

.Agricultural  conditions  in  Chile . 


.Aug.  7  D^le  C.  McDonough,  consul  at  La 

Pal. 

Sept.  1  I  Do. 

Sept.  9  Do. 

Sept.  10  i  Do. 


A.  Gaulin,  coilsuI  general  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Pernambuco. 
Do. 

Do. 

Herndon  W.  Goforth,  vice  consul  at 
Santos. 

Do. 


Thos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at  Bahia. 
•A.  Gaulin. 


Thos.  H.  Bevan. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Herndon  W.  Goforth. 

Do. 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at  Para. 
Thos.  H.  Bevan. 

A.  Gaulin. 

Do. 

Do. 


Aug.  21  Kgmont  C.  von  Tresekow,  consul  at 
Arica. 

...do .  B.  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul  at  Anto¬ 

fagasta. 

.Aug.  31  C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  general  at 
I  Valparaiso. 

Sept.  4  Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Iquique. 

...do .  Do. 

Sept.  7  C.  F.  Deichman. 


.Sept.  22  Homer  Brett. 
Sept.  2:1  I  C.  F.  Deichman. 


The  railroads  of  (kdombia. 


.August  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 
Report  on  general  conditions . 


Imports  at  the  port  of  Buenaventura  (or  1921 . 

Proposed  loan  for  railway  and  pewt  improvements . 

The  market  (or  .American  flour . 


Sept.  4  :  Maurice  L.  Stallord,  consul  at  Bar- 
ranquilla. 

Sept.  9  ,  Do. 

.Sept.  10  Augustus  Ostortag,  vice  consul  at 
Cartagena. 

Sept.  11  Thomas  McEnelly,  vice  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

Sept.  29  .  Maurice  L.  .Stafford. 

Oct  ti  .Augustus  Ostertag. 
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Reports  received  to  October  24,  1922 — Contiuiiod. 


Subject. 

COSTA  RICA. 

August  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 

CUBA. 


Cost  of  protesting  drafts  in  district . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Cuba  for 
the  year  1921. 

Nationality  of  vessels  carrying  exports  of  Matanzas 
during  1^1  and  to  Aug.  31, 1922 
Sugar  exports  from  all  ports  of  Cuba  during  the  period 
from  Jan.  1,  1922,  to  ^pt.  23,  1922. 

Exportation  of  sugar  from  Matanzas  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  during  1921  and  to  Aug.  31, 
1922. 

DOMINICAN'  REPUBLIC. 

Consignment,  bankruptcy,  and  insolvency  laws . 

The  market  for  .American  flour . 


Date. 


Sept.  11 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

...do. 

Oct. 


.Sept. ; 
Sept. ; 


GUATEMALA. 

Credit  and  commercial  information. 
Coffee  quotations. 


( offee  qu 

Revised  tax  on  vehicles. 

.August  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Inauguration  of  Guatemala-Mexican  parcel  post 

Contractors’  requirements  in  Guatemala . 

Market  for  confectionery . 

Pumps  and  farm  lighting  plants . 


Sept.  20 


.Sept. 

.Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 


21 

23 


HAITI. 

Coffee,  its  cultivation  and  preparation  for  shipment 
Consignment  laws,  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  laws... 

HONDURAS. 

Report  on  si.sal  fiber . 

.August  report  on  general  conditions . 

Lease  of  public  utilities  in  Tegucigalpa . 

MEXICO. 

Entering  of  in.surance  companies  for  the  transaction  of 
business  in  Mexico. 

Report  on  vessels  entereil  and  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Frontera. 

Industries  of  the  di.strict . . 

Increased  building  activities  at  Mexico  City . . 


NICARAGUA. 


Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 


9 

21 

12 

14 

22 

20 

30  j 

28  ' 
9 


.Author. 


Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 


Horace  J.  Dickinson,  con.sul  at  Antilla. 
Charles  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  general 
at  Habana. ' 

James  V.  Whitfield,  vice  con.sul  at 
Matanzas. 

Do. 

Do. 


W.  .A.  Bickers,  consul  at  Puerto  Plata. 
Do. 


Arthur  C.  Frost,  con.sul  at  Guatemala 
City. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Robert  Dudley  Longyear,  vice  consul 
at  Port  au  Ptince. 

Damon  C.  Woods,  consul  at  Cape 
llaitien. 


K.  Alexander,  vice  consul  at  Puerto 
Cortez. 

Robert  L.  Keiser,  consul  at  Teguci- 


Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  general  at 
Mexico  City. 

R.  L.  Rankin,  consul  in  charge. 

C.  H .  Donaldson,  consul  at  Torreon. 
Thomas  D.  Bowman,  consul  at  Me.xico 
I  City. 


Market  for  American  flour . 

The  market  for  work  clothing. .. 

PANAMA. 


Sept.  19  Harold  Plas'ter,  consul  at  Corinto. 
Sept.  21  ‘  Do. 


.August  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  general  Sept.  25 
conditions,  etc. 

New  Army  and  Navy  A’.  .M.C.  A.  building  at  Colon _  Sept.  29 


11.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at  Panama 
City. 

Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at  Colon. 


PARAGl'AY. 
The  cattle  industry  in  Paraguay. 

DRUOVAY. 


•Sept.  13  ,  Harry  Camiibell,  consul  at  Asuncion. 


The  advertisements  of  medicines . 

.August  report  on  commen-e  and  industries 


.Sept.  14 
Sept.  26 


David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at  Monte¬ 
video. 

Do. 


VENEZUELA. 

Decree  of  .Sept.  18, 1922,  creating  a  customhouse  in  the 
|Hirt  of  Guanta. 

Production  of  tobacco  in  eastern  Venezuela . 

Aunist  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

Coffee  and  cai^ao  exjMisition  at  Caracas . 

New  knit-goods  enterprise . 


Sept.  20 

Sept.  21 
.Sept.  Zi 
Sept.  27 
...do _ 


8.  J .  Fletcher,  vice  con.sul  at  La  Guaira . 

Thomas  A\'.  Voetter,  consul  at  Caracas. 
S.  J.  Fletcher. 

Thomas  W.  Voetter. 

Da 
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